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IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Now while the pale arbutus in our woods 
Wakes to faint life beneath the dead year’s 
leaves, 
And the bleak North lets loosa its wailing 
broods 
Of winds upon us, and the gray sea grieves 
Along our coast; while yet the Winter's hand 
Heavily presses on New England’s heart, 
And Spring averts the sunshine of her eyes 
Lest some vain cowslip should untimely 
start; 
While we are housed in this rude season’s 
gloom, 
In this rude land, 
Bereft of warmth and bloom, 
We know. far off beneath the Southern skies, 
Flush blossoms mock our drifts of 
snow, 
And the lithe vine unfolds its emerald sheen 
On many asunny hillside there. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Nathan, president of the National 
Consumers’ League, gave an impressive 
address, at the recent convention in Wash- 
ington, on the working women’s need of a 
vote. Mrs, Nathan speaks as an expert, 
and her words therefore carry weight. 
Let no one fail to read her address, which 
is published on another page. 








The Headquarters Letter is edited this 
week by Mrs. Catt. It is full of encour- 
aging news from foreign countries. 


—_—-- 


A report has been circulating in the 
American papers that the Empress of 
Germany had consented to be Honorary 
Chairman of the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, whieh will be 
held in Berlin next June. This is an er- 
ror. Frau Stritt of Dresden, president of 
the German National Council of Women, 
writes us that no such promise has been 
given by the Empress. 





At the reception recently given by Mr. 
and Mrs, Roosevelt to the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. 


Sexton, president of the New Jersey W. 
S. A., said to Mr. Roosevelt, as he was 
shaking hands with the long procession 
of ladies, ‘‘President Roosevelt, I wish we 
could all vote for you!”’ and the president 
answered heartily, ‘I wish you could!” 


—-_ 





In an editorial commenting upon the 
charge that women voters were chiefly 
responsible for the Denver election 
frauds, and the denial made by Hon. John 
Shaforth, the N. Y. Sun says: 


Mr. Shaforth’s testimony is all the more 
convincing because he himself is the vic- 
tim of such fraud; and, doubtless, it is 
testimony which would be confirmed by 
the uniform experience with woman suf- 
frage in the other States which have 
granted it. Better arguments than any 
such obviously false allegations must be 
used against woman suffrage, more espe- 
cially in the frontier States, where the 
superiority of the character of the wom- 
en citizens was especially influential in 
gaining for them the franchise. 





—_— es — 


The United States Supreme Court has 
just decided, in the case of Cronin vs. 
\dams, that a municipal ordinance which 
makes it unlawful for liquor sellers to 
provide places where women may be sup- 
plied with liquor, or to permit women to 
remain for that purpose where liquor is 
sold, or in any place adjacent thereto or 
connected therewith, or to employ wom- 
en to wait upon and attend any person in 
such places, is a valid exercise of the po- 
lice power, not repugnant to the Federal 
Constitution. The opinion is brief, but 
its result is to establish the constitution- 
ality of distinctions between men and 
women in police regulations where there 
is regarded as reasonable ground for 
them. 





soe 


MARRIED TEACHERS’ VICTORY. 


A decision rendered a few days ago by 
the Court of Appeals at Albany, N. Y., in 
the case of Kate M. Murphy against Su- 
perintendent Maxwell of the New York 
City schools, is a victory for married 
women teachers. Mrs. Murphy, the pe- 
titioner, was a teacher in a public school 
in Brooklyn. She was married on Jan, 
21, 1902, and since February, 1902, has 
been unable to draw any salary on account 
of the regulation of the School Board that 
when a woman principal or teacher mar- 
ries, her place thereupon becomes vacant. 

It appears from the decision that it is 
beyond the power of the Educational 
Board to pass a by-law requiring or au- 


) thorizing the remuval of a womau teacher 


for the offence of marrying. The Court 
finds such a by law to be cuntrary to the 
New York charter, which, defining on 
what grounds dismissals from the teach- 
ing corps can be made, enumerates only 
gross misconduct, insubordination, neg- 
lect of duty, or general inefficiency. The 
Court holds that the express statement of 
these conditions makes them exclusive, 
and that removals, even by the Board, 
cannot be made for other causes. 

The N. Y. Globe and Commercial Adver- 
tiser says in regard to the matter: 


An attempt bas been made in the by- 
law which the Board of Education now 
has on the subject of married women in 
the school to define entrance into the 
marriage state as insubordination, and to 
remove the teacher, not for being mar- 
ried, but for the imputed insubordina- 
tion. But in view of the fact that it is 
obnoxious to the law to do by indirection 
what cannot be done directly, it may be 
assumed that the artificial definition 
which the Educational Board has intro- 
duced will not stand against the flat-foot- 
ed decision of the Court of Appeals. This 
decision, which is along the line of en- 
lightenment, assures to the married teach- 
er security in her place as long as her con- 
duct is good, her work is efficient, and 
she does not neglect her duty. 








-_-><-- 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The committee of arrangements for 
the International Council of Women at 
Berlin in June next has instructed the 
various Nationa! Councils that no one 
‘should be selected to speak at the public 
meetings whose voice cannot easily be 
heard iv the largest auditorium, and that 
no one should be invited to read papers 
or speak in the sectioval meetings whose 
voice cannot be easi!y heard in a hall of 
ordinary size. It is to be noted that the 
papers and speeches may be in English, 
German, or French. 

The International Guila of Service for 
Women is the name of a special commit- 
tee formed in London for the purpose of 
waging war against the ‘White Slave 
Trade,’ which is duping and destroying 








80 many innocent young girls in various 
countries. 

A remarkable decision has just been 
made in England under the workmen’s 
compensation act, on behalf of an unborn 
child, Its father, a teamster, was killed 
by accident. Soon after his death an in- 
surance company, on behalf of his em- 
ployer, paid the amount of compensation 
agreed upon into the county court. Al- 
though, strictly speaking, his widow was 
his sole dependent, she is about to have a 
child, and this fact caused the company 
to ask whether the child could be consid- 
ered a legal dependent and entitled to 
compensation as such. After delibera- 
tion, the judge decided that a claim might 
properly be put forth on behalf of the 
child, and arrangements are being made 
for pushing the claim should the child be 
born alive. 

An Association of Women Clerks has 
been formed in Stockholm, Sweden. The 
object of the Association is ‘by combina- 
tion to work for the spiritual, intellectual 
and social improvement of women em- 
ployed in trade.’’ The Association will 
attempt to organize an employment bu- 
reau, special classes, lectures, concerts, 
and discussions. A provident fund is 
also contemplated. 

AUSTRALIAN WOMEN’S FLAG. 

As Australia is the first country in the 
world to endow its women with national 
suffrage and the right to sit in the Na- 
tional Parliament, the Women’s Federal 
Political Association of Victoria proposes 
to adopt a symbol to commemorate the 
event. Justas the establishment of the 
Commonwealth of Australia was signal- 
ized by the selection of a Commonwealth 
flag, so the Association has decided to 
have an Australian Women’s flag, which 
will be displayed at all important gather- 
ings in Australia, and will be sent to the 
International Congress of Women, and to 
the Second International Woman Suffrage 
Conference, to be held in Berlin in June 
next. It is proposed, also, to have this 
flag floating somewhere at the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis. 








WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

It is said that Dr. Ermelinda De Sa was 
the first woman to qualify as a doctor in 
Rio di Janeiro. Born in 1866, the daugh- 
ter of Major Lopes de Vasconcellos, she 
matriculated in medicine at the age of 18, 
and four years later obtained her degree, 
after passing all the examinations with 
distinction, and in a year’s time less than 
is usual. Her determination to study 
medicine met with opposition from her 
family and friends; but she was suppurted 
by her mother, who accompanied her 
daily to all lectures, demonstrations, lab- 
oratories, etc., and to whose devotion her 
success was largely due. In 1889 she 
married Dr. Albert de Sa, a fellow stu- 
dent, and has since continued to practise 
in Rio, devoting herself to gynw#cology 
and diseases of women. 


At the meeting of the London School of 
Medicine for Women, a report was pre 
sented showing that the entry of students 
contiouously increases. The students of 
this scho.l are not compelled to take the 
difficult and costly degree of the London 
University, but a great proportion of them 
do 80, as the examination to which most 
of the men students of London schools of 
medicine betake themselves — that for 
membership In the Royal College of Sur- 
geons—is still closed to women. There 
are several otber schools for medical wom- 
en in the kingdom, and at six of these, 
men and women study together. There 
are also in Great Britain six universities 
at which women can obtain medical de- 
grees. Other qualifying examivations are 
open in Scotland and Ireland. According 
to the census of 1901 there were in Great 
Britain 212 women doctors holding full 
legal qualifications; and of these, 120 were 
underthirty five years ofage. A numberof 
workhouse infirmaries have a resident 
woman surgeon; a woman is bacteriologist 
to Derby Town Council and another is 
medical officer of the Lambeth Poor Law 
Schools at Norwood, 


——s ae - 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker has been 
invited to read a paper at the Internation- 
al Congress of Women to be held in Ber- 
lin in June, on ‘‘Women in the Clerical 
Profession.”’ 





COLORADO WOMEN AND LEGISLATION. 





(Address of Eliis Meredith at National Suffrage 
Convention.) 

No one can live long in Colorado with- 
out being reminded of Kipling’s poem, 
**Tomlinson:”’ 

“Now Tomlinson gave up the ghost, in his 
house in Berkeley Square,” 

and was taken first to Heaven's gate, and 

afterward downward some leagues. And, 

as extremes meet, he was asked the same 

question by St. Peter and Lucifer: 

“By the worth of the body that once ye had, 

Give answer, what have ye done?” 

This is the question that is asked again 
and yet again, and no matter how often it 
is answered, a pew questioner arises next 
week, If I regarded the ballot merely as 
a right ora privilege or an end; a divine, 
far-off event toward which the whole cre- 
ation moves, and which, once attained, 
will obviate the creation’s ever having to 
move afterward, I should say it does not 
make a bit of difference what we have 
done with it. If it is a right, who can 
question it? If it is a privilege, it is be- 
yond question, If it is an end, it is 
achieved. But I do not regard it as any 
of those things. To my mind, the ballot 
is simply one of our many modern labor- 
saving inventions. It is the easiest way. 

Imagine the awe with which our trog- 
lodyte ancestors beheld the first stone 
hammer, the first mortar and pestle; 
fancy the excitement over the primeval 
pick-axe! ‘he ballot is nothing but ao 
improved sledge-hammer, a modern bat- 
tering-ram that enables us to wage the 
battle of life and observe its amenities at 
the same time. 

The ballot-box is the national contribu- 
tion-box, but there are many citizens who 
make the same blunder as the little girl 
who was taken tu church for the first 
time. After the plate had been passed, 
she whispered to her mother, “I got a 
quarter; how much did you get?’’ Our 
idea seems to be not how much we shall 
put into our national life, but how much 
can we get out of it? 

In the ten years that women have been 
voting in Colorado, I believe they have 
done at least five times as much as 
all the rest of the non-voting women in 
the United States put together; and I 
base this modest claim upon the record of 
our statute books as compared with those 
of other States. For women stand, rela- 
tively, for the same thing everywhere, and 
their first care is naturally and inevitably 
for thechild. Whatever we have done, oth- 
er women wish to do. In many States they 
have tried and failed. The only difference 
is that they are using stone-age methods, 
while we have those of the twentieth 
century. 

You have heard many fairy tales about 
Colorado, but among much chaff, there is 
an occasional grain of wheat. One of 
these kernels is to the effect that charity 
is at a discount with us. That is abso- 
lutely true. Wherever you find absolute 
justice, you will also find that charity fs 
dying a natural death, With this in mind, 
we hope for the day when charity shall be 
unknown in Colorado, except as we ex- 
tend it to wandering magazine writers 
whose poverty but not their will con- 
sents to those feeble essays in the world 
of fiction which we meet every now and 
then. 

And yet, since justice does not reign 
supreme anywhere, and charity must be a 
part of the general scheme of things, let 
me say that Colorado holds a medal from 
the Paris Exposition for the third best 
philanthropic work in the world. 

No one who knows anything about our 
statute books will attempt to deny that 
Colorado women have revolutionized the 
attitude of our State toward the child. 
Two-thirds of their work has been for the 
children. But at this point let me say 
one word about what women have done. 
I have nu desire to exalt Colorado women 
at the expense of Colorado men. The 
ballot-box is not a dividing line; on the 
contrary, we have infinitely more inter- 
ests in common than ever before. Indeed, 
the relation of men and women in Colora- 
do reminds me of the English scrub-wo- 
man’s eulogium on her lord and master: 
‘‘Ah, my man’s that good, he’s more like 
a friend than an ’usband!’’ We are in a 
minority by ourselves, and should hardly 
succeed in anything very bitterly opposed 
by our brothers. 

These are the laws we have passed in 
behalf of children; most of them within 
the last ten years; those that existed be- 
fore have been resuscitated and enforced: 


(Continued on next Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. VirGInta DoNAHUE MCCLURG, of 
Colorado Springs, Col., bas been appoint- 
ed by the government to make an investi- 
gation of the Mesa Verde land rights. 
Mrs. McClurg is a regent of the Colorado 
Cliff Dwellings Association. 


Mrs. Jonn Van Vorst, whseo ‘‘Wo- 
man who Toils’’ brought out Mr. Roose- 
velt s vigorous phrase ‘‘race suicide,’’ has 
ready a new book, discussing the wo- 
man who does not toil. The book is 
entitled ‘‘The Issues of Life.”’ 


Miss JANE CAMPBELL, of Philadelphia, 
ever ingenious, has found a new and suc- 
cessful way to raise money for the Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, It is by giving 
a “Rubber Social.’’ Everyone who at- 
tends the social is invited to bring a con- 
tribution of old rubber—discarded over- 
shoes, worn-out bicycle tires, old garden 
hose, etc. These things are afterward 
sold to rubber dealers at so much a 
pound, and the plan has proved very 
profitable. 


Mrs. Joun A. Fowte of Dorchester, 
Mass., whose work among the soldiers at 
the front during the Civil War has been 
supplemented by many laudable efforts in 
behalf of the women army nurses, pro- 
poses to form a new patriotic society for 
children. It is to be called the Grandchil- 
dren of the Veterans of the Civil War, 
1861-65, and its purpose is to interest 
children in the perpetuation of the mem- 
ory of President Lincoln and of the men 
who served in the Union Army. 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, by the total 
destruction by fire, on Feb, 28, of ‘‘Bitter 
sweet,’’ the headquarters of the ‘*Green- 
acre’? work at Eliot, Me., lost all the 
property in her own rooms. She has 
made her home there for the last two 
years. Priceless books —all her notej 
books for general work—went with the 
rest, a large number of important and un- 
answered Jetters included. Correspond- 
ents will note this, and confer a favor by 
re-writing the questions asked. Address 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, Eliot, Me. 


Mrs. J. H. HoLcomss, of Hartford, is a 
member of the Connecticut Board of Man- 
agers for the World’s Fair at St. Louis. 
To ber interest and efforts the erection of 
@ suitable State building is largely due. 
She conceived the idea that it should be 
typical of some old colonial mausion, and 
she selected as a model the historic house 
of Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, whose poems 
fifty years ago were household words. 
For the furnishing of the State building 
Mrs. Holcombe has gathered many old 
and valuable treasures, furniture and 
china. 


Mrs. Estevve B. STANLEY, of Duck 
Island, Me., is trying to secure sch ol 
privileges for the children of light-house 
keepers. There are in the United States 
nearly 6,000 American-born children who 
are debarred from public schools, simply 
because their homes are away from the 
mainland aud they do not belong toa 
township, and hence are not eligible to 
school privileges. Two years ago, the 
Maine W.C. T. U. established a depart- 
ment of ‘‘Work among Light-Stations,”’ 
with Mrs. Stanley as superintendent, 
Good work has been done, and she 
hopes that the next Legislature will pass 
a law providing school privileges for the 
300 light-house children on the coast of 
Maine. There are 1,190 light-houses along 
the Atlantic coast, 206 on the Pacific, 543 
on the Great Lakes and rivers, aud 14 in 
Porto Rico. 


Mrs. LAuRA E, RICHARDS, author of 
“Captain January,’’ ‘The Golden Wino- 
dows,”’ etc., lives in a cold part of the 
United States, viz., Gardiner, Me. The 
towu was named for her husband's family, 
one of whose members, the late Robert 
Hollowell Gardiner, kept an exact record 
of weather and temperature and transmit- 
ted it to the government, long before the 
establishment of the present Weather Bu- 
reau. Mrs. Richards, in a private letter, 
thus writes of the winter’s cold to a 
friend: *‘Here I give you the below zero 
record of this amazing winter thus far: 
December, nine times; January, nineteen 
times; February, seven times in the first 
eight days. It is sixty-six years since we 
have had anythiog like this. It is very 
glorious—when the wind does not blow! 
—and the doctors complain that they have 
nothing todo. The usual range is from 
zero down to 15 degrees below, but we 
have had it 36 below, and in the twenties 
many times. Fine old winter!’’ 
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THE LOVE OF HUMAN KIND. 
O fast we hold to those we love 
And clutch them to our hearts, 
But still the soul desires the whole— 
And what are these but parts? 


O fast we hold to those we love 
As we would drink them dry,— 
But still our hearts are not sufficed 
And still for hunger cry. 


O sweet the love of man and maid, 
The mother’s for the child— 

But there’s a love more tender far, 
More passionate and wild. 


Close is the love of one for one, 
But there is larger worth 

In the dear love of human kind 
All over the green earth. 


We need not lose the little love, 
So early old and dear, 
But we must find the larger kind 


That holds all others here. 
Cc. P. G. 
————_ _—_»> o &» 


SUFFRAGE WORK. 

Some very interesting confirmation of 
my views as to how best to work for suf- 
frage—i. e., to set about doing the things 
we would do if we had it, has been re- 
ceived from two Colorado women. 

Both are influential professional women, 
one in medicine and one in journalism. 

‘*We have the hardest part,’’ said one of 
them, earnestly. ‘‘We’e got to make 
good!’ They have the ballot, and it re- 
mains for them to show the use they make 
of it, that the noble purposes of the would- 
be voters can be carried out. 

Every one watches them; their efforts 
are mercilessly criticised and miscon- 
strued; yes, and misrepresented; they do, 
indeed, under many difficulties, have to 
‘tmake good,” 

The unenfranchised States have begged 
these successful sisters to help support 
“the suffrage work,’’—i. e., the work of 
trying to get suffrage. How if the unen- 
franchised—who are so enormous a ma- 
jority—should reciprocate by helping to 
support the other side of this effort, the 
work of using the ballot? 

Can nothing be done without the ballot? 
How is it that the world managed to rise 
as far as it did before the day of suffrage 
for anybody? And how is it that the 
woman’s movement has made such mar- 
vellous progress in so many lines, even 
though still so foolishly restrained on 
this? Here is a large number of intelli- 
geut, conscientious women, anxious to 
help their sex and to help the whole world. 
They assume, and quite rightly, that the 
use of the ballot is the quickest way to 
carry out their good intentions. Very 
true. They are right, but the majority 
does not agree with them; and, in the 
form of government we are seeking to en- 
ter, the majority must rule. It then re- 
mains, of course, to convert the maj rity 
to the views ofthe minority, which we are 
patiently striving to do, 

But is that all that remains? Is there 
nothing else we can accomplish in the 
meantime? And, most especially, could 
we not convert this amiable, evasive, in- 
tractable majority sooner if we used other 
weapcus besides argument? 

Asa matter of fact, have not women, 
without the ballot, accomplished great 
things already in many ways; and is not 
that accomplishment the best argument 
in our armory? Is it not something too 
academic, too metaphysical, to keep our 
main campaign one of argument, instead 
of altering our line of attack to suit con- 
ditions of resistance? Are we not some- 
what blinded by the undeniable truth that 
the use of the ballot is the best way to 
promote progress. and so fail to see that 
there are others? It is as if we were beat- 
ing and banging on a great locked door, 
a broad door, an easy door, but a strongly 
fastened one; and in the meantime some 
of us, actuated by a spirit of practical op- 
portunities, had got out of the windows 
and were far on their way already. After 
all, the ballot is not an end—it isa means, 
It is a method by which to express opinion 
—to exert the will. It is the fairest, the 
easiest, the best, but—there are others. 
Now it may fairly be held as a matter of 
policy that if these window-climbers had 
remained behind the door, battering fierce 
ly, it might have been opened sooner. 
But it also may be held that if more had 
got out of the window and gone farther 
on their way, the door would so have been 
opened sooner. The position of saying, 
**We will concentrate all «ur forces on this 
door and do nothing else till it is opened,’’ 
is far too much like the position of the 
orthodox Socialist, who refuses to take 
part in immediate political action, because 
he thinks it is shorter to convert the ma- 
jority to the Socialist party and then re- 
form everything at once. He honestly 
believes that is the quickest way to help 
the world; but he cannot prove it. 
Meanwhile work along other lines is giv- 








ing us better conditions, which the ultra- 
orthodox condemns, holding it better to 
have conditions grow worse and worse, 80 
driving all of us into Socialism, The true 
Socialist, wishing a better world for all of 
us, should study: more closely the vast and 
intricate machinery of the society he is 
trying to influence, and move along natu- 
ral lines. Now we suffragists wish a bet- 
ter world also. We are not, as a class, a 
conscious, or sex-conscious group, seek- 
ing to benefit ourselves at the expense 
of men. If we were, they would be quite 
justified in opposing us. 

We are seeking to benefit both men and 
women, and children; to benefit the 
world, 

We say, *‘We want to help the world. 
The ballot is the best way. Give us the 
ballot!’’ 

Men say, ‘*We won’t.”’ 

Then we hammer and hammer and ham- 
mer—trying to make or persuade them. 

Suppose we say, ‘‘O, you won't, you 
foolish boys, you obstructors of progress! 
But there are other ways. We will help 
the world—and you can’t stop us!” 
No more they could! 


An editorial in the Evening Post of New 
York speaks with warm approval of the 
resolution to take part in other move- 
ments for social progress adopted in our 
recent Convention. It gives credit to 
women for their successful efforts in civic 
reform and similar lines of social better- 
ment, and says: ‘For the suffragists to 
take no part in all this has meant com- 
plete separation from one of the most 
vital popular movements of the day, anda 
consequent loss of power and influence.” 

We may comfort ourselves with the 
knowledge that much of this good work 
was done by suffragists; that is,that many 
valiant workers for immediate good are 
also workers for suffrage, or at least be- 
lievers in it. 

But so long as it is not done by suffrage 
associations officially, ‘‘the cause’’ gets no 
credit for it. Now that our National Con- 
vention has adopted this line of work, 
every suffragist should rise to new enthu- 
siasm and do more, far more, than she 
ever did before. 

If it becomes apparent that we love the 
whole world more than our own sex, and 
attainment more than a comparatively 
barren devotion; that the good of the 
community is dearer to us than any 
‘cause’ alone, and that the strong and 
successful helpers of humanity are the 
very ones who persistently demand the 
ballot—it will bring on the day of true 
democracy with speed. c. P. @. 
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THE NEW WOMAN IN CHINA. 

The great and growing reform move- 
ment in China, which is reaching the 
women as well as the men, ought to rouse 
the enthusiasm and assistance of all wom- 
en the world over. When China moves!— 
there is no excuse for sloth in any place 
op earth, This oldest of remaining civili- 
zations, which was rich and learned when 
Abraham left Chaldea to wander in Phe- 
nician wilds; which has lived on, un- 
changed, while the rest of the world rose 
and fell in tumult; and which, up to this 
time, has resisted by its huge inertia the 
encroachments of all nations that could 
reach it, is now wakening and stirring at 
last. A more magnificent tribute to the 
growing unity of humanity could hardly 
be imagined. 

The human race is one race, however so 
far divided; and in the brain is its ground 
of union. Common ideals and common 
efforts to attain them will yet bring us 
peace on earth, and progress nobler and 
more vital than we dream of yet. 

Out of the confusion of many religions 
and the strong undertow of hereditary 
habits of mind, we are to-day at last 
emerging. The laws of social develop- 
ment are beginning to be learned; laws, 
not dogmas; facts to be studied, and lines 
of action open to all of us, 

Here this new Plato, this great China- 
man revered by his followers as a second 
Confucius, is working out for his country 
a plau of social reform of tremendous 
scope. And he starts true to the eternal 
base, the biological laws of our being, in 
his proposed ‘‘Ministry for the Education 
of the Unborn.’’ Men and women are to 
have equal rights and share in the respon- 
sibilities of the government. Think of 
that—for China! 

America will do well to hasten her steps 
if she wishes to make good her place as 
leader of the world. 

Japan has done more in proportion in 
the last fifty years than we; more than 
any nation ever did in the same time; and 
now if China joins the procession, we 
may see startling changes in the world’s 
peoples. 

This special ministry is to give atten- 
tion and care to all prospective mothers, 
with a view to improving and purifying 
the race. From six to twenty years all 
children are to be given equal education, 
and, following that, training in their per- 








ferred occupation, after a compulsory 
year spent in the ‘Ministry for the Care 
of the Sick and Aged.’”’ Legal super- 
vision is to be exercised over marriages 
of all criminals. Kang Yung Wei, the 
promulgator of this great plan of reform, 
is a friend of the young Emperor; but the 
extremely able and wholly reactionary old 


Empress has blocked the movement so | 
A sad sight that—to see one of the | 
| to do what is. 
| work, but who merely oversee it, and who 


far. 
ablest women in power, in our times, 
using that power to prevent progress. 

A daughter of this great man, Miss 
Kang Yung Mee, edits a woman’s paper 
in Shanghai, and another is now in Hart- 
ford,—studying to enter Wellesley. 

No reformers need weary in the harness 
if they will but keep their eyes open to 
the march of events throughout the 
world. 

Social progress is all accomplished 
through brain-development. As_ the 
miud opens, widens, strengthens, we see 
our way and are able to move. That 
mind of ours is one, the world over, so 
fast as the Babel walls of language are 
broken down, and so fast as we learn to 
resist ancestral thought-habits. 

If the Chinese can overcome that pres- 
sure and bring their highly-developed in- 
tellect to bear on our common world prob. 
lems, it will mean ‘‘an open door’ to 
progress for the whole world. cc. P. G@. 





A NEW YORK WOMEN'S CLUB HOUSE. 

The New York City Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs is considering the purchase of 
the Knickerbocker Athletic Club House, 
on Madison Avenue. 

It is in some ways more to be desired 
that women build club-houses for them- 
selves; but until they do that it is next 
best to use one already built. 

In the report of the proceedings it is re- 
grettable to see how little seemed to be 
thought of some of the most valuable and 
attractive features. ‘‘There is a swim- 
ming bath which can be let,”’ and “a gym- 
nasium to be used for fairs and the like’’ 
(the italics are mine); these are enumer- 
ated among the assets of the proposed 
purchase. It may be said in passing that 
this swimming tank is the best in the city. 
This isa pity, a great pity. Women can 
swim as well as men, and enjoy it just as 
much, One of the delights of a club 
house is to have precisely these privi- 
leges—why shonld the women abjure 
them? As for the gymnasium—women 
need gymnastics more than men, as they 
have less exercise ordinarily. But I may 
misjudge the intention from a newspaper 
report; perhaps these accommodations 
were to be let to other women, part of the 
time; and the gymnasium only rented for 
fairs on special occasions, 

A city like New York has enough club- 
bable women to maintain more than one 
fine club home, and this would be a good 
beginning. The Woman’s University Club 
has its own home near Gramercy Square, 
but that covers only a small number. The 
main demand at present in a club building 
is for rooms to hold meetings; but the 
further demand for real living conven- 
iences is growing. 

In London there are so many pleasant 
women’s clubs—and men’s-and-women’s 
clubs as well,—that we might be spurred 
to friendly emulation, 

There is the new Anglo-American Ly 
ceum Club, for women writers, artists, 
and such professionals, to open in London 
in June; such a club ought to have head- 
quarters, as it has members, on both sides 
of the Atlantic. American women travel 
freely and will enjoy their new club- house 
in London, but they would enjoy having 
one in New York as well, for themselves, 
and for English visitors, 

Such a club might, temporarily, make 
use of the generous accommodations of 
the Knickerbocker Athletic. Cc. P. G. 





HOUSEWORK AND ATHLETICS. 

The indifference of most women to a 
high standard of physical development is 
not so much because they are women as 
because they are house-servants. 

People who are confined to a house al- 
most all the time, either as performers or 
overseers of labor, and who find in that 
house their principal area of expression, 
do not care so much for physical expres- 
sion. 

The Greeks, who carried bodily devel- 
opment to its highest mark, both in 
strength and beauty, were anything but 
housebound. In Sparta, where the wom- 
en had more of this culture than in the 
rest of Greece, they, too, were far freer 
from domestic labor. 

Housework is not good exercise. It 
makes one tired, even exhausted, but it 
does not develop the body nobly and beau- 
tifully. Most of it is wearing to the 
nerves, but not to the muscles; and when 
you have the hard work,—washing, iron- 
ing, and sweeping,—you have the disa- 
greeable and really injurious concomi- 
tants of heat and dirt. 

The dealing with dirt is almost constant 











in housework, whether dust, grease, or 
stains; and the kind of exertion required 
to remove dust, wash dishes, or launder 
clothes is not the kind that makes for 
grace and beauty. When one is through 
with all this, if one ever is, there is no 
ambition left to add the wiser and more 
enjoyable exercises to the previous labors. 

Women get tired out doing what is not 
good fur them, and have no strength left 
Those who do not do the 


use the house to exhibit their things, 
their furniture, and clothes and pictures 
and vases, are not likely to consider the 
human body as a means of expression. It 
may be an admirable clothes-horse, but 
not in itself that exquisitely adjusted en- 
gine which is the best vehicle of the hu- 
man spirit. 

Athletics needs out-of-door life; the 
house forbids it. And how may this be 
helped? It may be helped by women’s 
changing their business. When houses 
are not horizons, when women work out- 
side of them, and get to where they can 
properly judge them, as they never can 
from inside—then the house and its fur- 
nishings will sink to true proportion in 
life. ‘The exigencies of outside work will 
necessitate, as has already been shown in 
large measure, a rational! and comfortable 
costume; dress will become a means to an 
end, instead of the summit of ambition. 
And then, with the house and the dress 
both in their place, women can begin to 
see that the body is the first thing to ex- 
press one’s self in. 

A larger, more dignified life, broader 
ideals, more rational habits, higher pur- 
poses—these may be expected as women 
come out of their little monogamous har- 
ems and take part in the world’s work. 
Then, as human beings, they will want 
human bodies—human first, female sec- 
ond, And human bodies need human ex- 
ercise to develop them; scientific and con- 
sistent work, exhilarating and delightful 
play, neither of which is to be found in 
domestic labor. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 








COLORADO WOMEN AND LEGISLATION. 
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1, Making cruelty to or neglect of a 
child a criminal offense. 

2, Making failure, refusal, or neglect to 
provide food, clothing, shelter, and care 
in case of sickness of minor child a crimi- 
val offense. 

3. Making failure to send children be- 
tween 8 and 14 years of age to school all 
of the school term, a criminal offense; the 
same from 14 to 16, unless the child has 
reached the eighth grade. 

4, Criminal offense to employ children 
under 14 in any mine, smelter, mill, or 
factory, or to employ them over 8 hours 
between the ages of 14 and 16. 

5. Criminal offense and forfeit of char- 
ter to insure lives of children under ten 
years ot age. 

6. Any child under 16 may be taken 
from parents and made a ward of the 
State if abused, neglected, reared in vice, 
or if dependent on the public for support. 

7. Age of consent for girls, 18. Vivla- 
tion of law penitentiary offense. 

8. No minor is allowed in saluons or 
gambling houses. No liquor sold to 
minors, 

9. Law prohibiting sale of cigarettes to 
boys under 16, 

10. Industrial schools for both boys and 
girls. 

11. School for Deaf and Blind, First 
kindergarten for blind children in the 
United States. 

12. Provision for feeble-minded chil- 
dren, : 

13, County courts made Juvenile Courts 
to deal with child delinquents, who are 
defined as those who violate the laws or 
ordinances, are idle, have vicious associa- 
tions, visit places of ill-repute, saloons, 
gambling houses, run the street at night, 
frequent railroad yards or tracks, guilty 
of immoral conduct or use of vile or pro- 
fane language. 

14. It is a criminal offense for any per- 
son, parent or otherwise, to encourage, 
cause or contribute to the delinquency 
of a child. 

15. Probation officers to look after chil- 
dren of the Juvenile Courts. 

16. Truancy officers to enforce compul- 
sory school law. 

i Houses of Detention wherever need- 
ed. 
18. Parental schools wherever needed. 
19. Humane education in the public 
schools. 

20. Scientific temperance instruction in 
the public schools. 

21. State Home for Dependent Children. 

22. Mothers are now coéqual guardians 
of their children. 

23. The Humane Society for the Pro- 
tection of Children and Dumb Animals 
has been made a State institution. 

24. The State Board of Charities and 
Correction has full power to enter and 
investigate private charitable institutions. 

25. Insurance companies that have to 
be sued to recover are compelled to stand 
the cost of such suit. 


We have, beside, the most stringent set 
of laws for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in this country, and they are the 
best enforced. It is against the law to 
dock a horse’s tail, or to import into Col- 
orado a horse with a docked tail. Among 
other rights, we believe in the right of a 
horse tu switch his own tail. 

There are a number of other bills in the 












interests of women, and a few that have 
had a somewhat renovating effect politi- 
cally, but for purposes of comparison I 
prefer to measure our success by what we 
have done for those who cannot help 
themselves. 

These laws mean that in Colorado there 
are no children under 14 out of school; 
we have no child beggars nor street musi- 
cians, and no girls vending anything. We 
have the best child labor law in the world, 
and no: child is abused or neglected for 
more than a few days at the longest. We 
have the strictest laws for the prevention 
of the abuse, moral, mental, or physical, 
of children, of any country in the world, 
and the best enforced, not merely in our 
cities, but throughout the entire State. 
We have the strongest compulsory school 
law, and the most enlightened laws con 
cerning delinquent children of any sec- 
tion in the world, save where our laws 
have been copied, 

In a recent prosecution under our laws 
against indecent literature, pictures, etc., 
our District Attorney said, in examining 
the statutes on this subject, he found ours 
the strictest in this country or any other, 

Parents are compelled to support their 
children, This applies to step-parents, 
and remains good even when the State is 
compelled to take the child away and 
place it in a public institution. There is 
an exactly similar law compelling children 
to support aged and infirm parents, 

Some persons object that we have only 
made non-support a misdemeanor, while 
other States have made it a telony. We 
found that by making the offense one that 
can be tried in a justice court, it is easy 
to get quick action, and compel a man to 
pay to his wife or the court a certain sum 
weekly for the support of his family. 
When it is a felony, the case has to go to 
the District Court, which means a delay 
of a month, and if the man is convicted 
we support him in prison, and perhaps his 
family out of it as well, instead of com- 
pelling him to discharge his duties, 

Three years ago we made our Humane 
Society a part of our State administra- 
tion, and while the control remains in the 
hands of the original society, the work 
reaches all over the State. It is wholly 
non-partisan, and the hardest worked and 
poorest paid State department. The State 
appropriates $3,000 annually, and the So- 
ciety raises about $2,000 more. This Bu- 
reau takes care of both children and ani- 
mals, and old people too, if they are 
abused or neglected, 

While comparisons are odious, let me 
ask you to suffer one or two, merely to 
make good what I have claimed. Let us 
take the New York Societies for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals and the 
Protection of Children, for these are said 
to be the best in the world, and have be- 
hind them a long record of achievement. 

The figures [ use are from their 1902 
reports. That year they handled 6,500 
cases of children, of whom 4,000 were 
strayed, lost or stolen, leaving 2,500 cases 
of actual abuse. During the same time 
they handled 53,096 cases of abuse to ani- 
mals. This was in New York City alone, 
and does uot include any town, or any 
work in the country. This was done at 
an expenditure of $272,000. 

During the same time our Bureau got 
around over 103,000 odd square miles of 
territory, and redressed the wrongs of 
1,300 children, and 68,000 animals, includ- 
ing range cattle and horses hundreds of 
miles from Denver. That is, we took 
care of more than half as many children 
and a third more animals, at a cost of 
$5,000 as against $772,000. One reason 
for this difference is that we have over 600 
men and women in the State acting as 
agents who give their services freely. 
This means that we have one officer of 
this department for every 900 inhabitants, 
beside the regular peace officers. We 
have the only State law on this subject 
except that of Montana, which enacted our 
law at its last General Assembly. 

Consider the testimony before the An- 
thracite Coal Strike Commission. In the 
enlightened State of Pennsylvania, it was 
proved that hundreds of children, ten, 
eleven, twelve years old and younger, 
were working in the mines, In 1901 I 
visited the largest coal camps in our State 
with a legislative investigating commit- 
tee, and, while I personally questioned 
many women, I found practically no chil- 
dren working in any of the mines. The 
same is true of our factories. Compare 
that with the situation in almost any 
other State; compare it with the cotton 
mills of the South, 

Our last Legislature was pledged in the 
platforms of both parties to pass an 
eight-hour law. The laboring man had 
every reason to expect this measure of 
relief, but the only eight-hour law that 
was passed was one providing that his 
child over fourteen and his daughter at 
any age shall not work more than eight 
hours. We women do not get all we ask 
for, but we look about us, and see that we 
get more than anybody else, considering 
the work done. 

Now do not imagine for an instant that 
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Colorado is next door to the kingdom of 
heaven. With all this, and many otber 
measures to our credit, we are still far 
short of what we should be. We are not 
right, but I cite these instances to prove 
that we are slowly getting right. Re- 
member this aphorism of Mr. Dooley: 

“A man that’d ixpect to thrain lobsters 
to fly in @ yearad be called aloonytic, but 
a man that thinks min can be turned into 
angels by wan iliction is called a rayform- 
er, an’ remains at large.”’ 

What we have done has not been for 
ourselves, but for the very least of these. 
It has been, not for our fading to-day, but 
for the dawning to-morrow. We have 
gone to our legislators with « new idea, 
and have set a little child in the midst of 
them, and they have not been unmindful 
of the heavenly vision. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tne ARISTOCRACY OF HEALTH. A Story 
of Physical Culture, Favorite Poisons, 
and a National and International League 
for the Advancement of Physical Culture. 
By Mary Foote Henderson, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Colton Publishing Co. 
1904. 


This book is an attempt to grapple with 
what Frances Power Cobbe calls ‘‘the 
little health of women.’’ Living in splen- 
dor and luxury on the beautiful hills look- 
ing down on Washington, surrounded by 
art and literature, and all the attractions 
of society, Mrs. Henderson has spent years 
in planning to develop ‘‘The Aristocracy 
of Health.” She begins by affirming that 
“the Human Race is LII’’; and she appeals 
to the experience of every reader: ‘“‘How 
mauy of your personal acquaintances are 
absolutely sound of health at fifty, at 
forty, at thirty?’ And if not, why not? 

“The decadent condition of human life 
is such that degeneracy has come to be 
accepted as the appointed lot of humanity. 
Life is but an apology, a makeshift, a 
compromise. Some kind of poison habit 
is supposed to be necessary.’”’ This de- 
cadence our author attributes to our exe- 
crable habits of living. 

Health is the natural condition, ‘'Na- 
ture has 80 fashioned her living creatures 
that they are provided with a reservoir of 
vital energy, @ reserve force for emergen- 
cies. A health aristocrat scorns disease; 
he endures, he conquers, he survives. 

This book describes the favorite pois- 
ons whereby we mortgage our vital 
strength. Thereby longevity is impaired. 
To die of age is rare, 

With a brave contempt of Mrs, Grundy, 
our author delights to invite guests to her 
beautiful home to partake of a hygienic 
breakfast or dinner, where vegetable food 
is served in successive courses, so numer- 
ous and varied that there is neither space 
nor time for meatsor pastry or condiments, 
Twice it has been my good fortune thus 
to partake of a hundred delicacies, where 
nuts and mushrooms take the place of 
meats; where [fruit juices are substituted 
for wines; where all delightful odors, fla- 
vors and colors gratify the senses and 
satisfy the appetite. 

Our space will permit us only to glance 
at a few of the subjects of successive chap- 
ters, each a condensation of facts: “The 
human body asa machine,”’ ‘‘The relation 
of favorite poisons to degeneracy,” ‘*Their 
effect upon the nerves and the mind.”’ 
“The relationship of the brain to morais,” 
“The effect of our habitual poisons on 
sleep, on the liver and kidneys, on the 
mouth, ears, eyes, nose, throat and lungs,”’ 
“The effect of alcohol and tobacco on the 
action of the heart, on the digestion, and 
on microbes; the three kinds of immunity ; 
happiness and how to attain it; errors of 
diet, of drugs, and of educational methods; 
evil effects of meat, beer, tea, coffee, alco- 
hol, opium and cocaine—all these are con- 
sidered. Catching cold is pronounced a 
filth disease, impossible to an abstemious 
person, In short, with an ample fund of 
anecdote and illustration, this book ar- 
raigns the errors and vices of so-called 
civilization, and pleads for nobler living, 
physical and moral. Abstinence from 
carrion, drugs, intoxicants, and narcotics 
is urged as the basis of an improved hered- 
ity for future generations. 

No one can read this book without the 
highest respect fora heroic crusade against 
the myriad forms of disease. Plain diet, 
pure air, and active exercise, will secure 
exemption from the ills to which flesh is 
heir. The book suggests a National and 
International League for Physical Culture, 
based upon the belief that the world is 
made for health and happiness, and that 
these are attainable. A constitution for 
such a League closes this brilliant and 
discursive treatise upon the true aristoc- 
racy, the aristocracy of right living. 

H. B, B. 


JOAN OF THE ALLEY. By Frederick Orin 


Bartlett. With Illustrations by Eleanor 
Winslow. Boston and New York; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1904. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is a sensational story, lurid, grapb- 
ic, exaggerated; but dealing with the 
gloomy problems of tenement house life in 
a great American city. That such a pic 
ture can be painted by an American artist 
for American readers in these early years 
of the twentieth century, ought to startle 
every lover of his country aud every be- 
liever in democracy into a passion for re- 
form in civic conditions. Can such lives, 
such surroundings, such conditions exist 
in this'new country, consecrated by the 
prayers and hopes and aspirations of man- 
kind? It isa tale of squalid poverty, of 
drunken frenzy, of senseless conflict, of 
Class selfishness, written in barbarous 
slang and decadent dialect. The young 
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girl who has heard from her French 
mother the inspiring story of Jeanne D’ Arc 
aspires to fight social conditions, which 
seem s0 unjust. She leads a strike of 
working men and women; but is impelled 
to rescue her lover from the mub, and for 
doing so is discarded as a ‘‘scab.’’ The 
leading stockholder of the corporation, a 
political boss, impelled by admiration of 
the girl’s heroism, and by a warmer feel- 
ing, secures and places in her hands a 
concession of the strikers’ demands, In 
the end love proves stronger than social- 
ism, and Joan finds in Denny’s affection 
and Mohan’s friendship a solace for the 
ingratitude of the workers she bad sought 
to help. The moral of the story is ex- 
pressed in Denny’s optimistic conclusion, 
in which Joan coincides: “If a man does 
his durnest, lives in der level, and cuts out 
der booze, dis aint such a hell of a bad 
B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Anti-vivisection advocates are prepar- 
ing to make an exhibit at the St. Louis 
Fair, at the instigation of Miss Calla Har- 
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court, and Judge E. L. Spence, secretary | 


of the International Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety. John D. Long, ex-Senator Bout 
well, and Mrs. John L. Gardner of Boston 
have promised aid to the exhibit 


A great firm of woollen manufacturers 
in England offered $5 to every one in their 
employ who would keep from smoking 
for a year. No mention of sex was made 
in the offer, which has proved to be more 
expensive than they originally contem- 
plated. Jt would seem that they over- 
looked the fact that 515 in their employ 
were women and girls, who claimed the 
reward as well as the men. 


In the Mississippi Legislature, the child 
labor bill has been reported favorably by 
the Committee on Immigration and Labor. 
It provides that no child under 12 years 
of age sball work in a factory unless a 
helpless father or mother is dependent 
upon its earnings for support. No child 
under fourteen years of age can work in 
a factory between the hours of six in the 
evening and six in the morning, and no 
child under 10 years of age can work ina 
factory under any circumstances, ‘ 


The U. 8S. House Pension Committee 
has raised from $12 to $25 a month the 
pension of Rebecca Mayo, one of the two 
surviving widows of Revolutionary sol- 
diers. Her husband, Stephen Mayo, served 
in most of the important battles of the 
Revolution, dying in 1847. He was mar- 
ried in 1834, when 71 years of age, to this 
woman, who was then little more than 
twenty vears old. She and her daughter 
live in a log house in the mountains of 
Virginia, and have no support except the 
Government’s ‘*bounty.’’ 
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WEIGHING THE BABY. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 

Starr was the outgrown baby vow; there 
was anew baby in the nursery—a very, 
very new one. He was sv new that Starr 
was sure he could not feel much acquaint- 
ed yet with anybody, and that was why 
he cried so often. 

‘*He’s kind of homesick, I guess,’’ Starr 
said. ‘Course he cries! I cried that time 
I was at my grandfather’s ’thout my 
mother, Folks always cry when they’re 
homesick.’’ 

There were so many beautiful things 
about that new baby! Starr haunted the 
nursery all day long, to make sure of not 
missing any of them. He watched Nurse 
Mary wash and dress the baby every 
morning, in front of the open fire. That 
was the most beautiful thing of all! Such 
round, dimply little elbows and knees! 
Such curly, curly little legs! Such a soft 
little fuzz on the small, round head, that 
Nurse Mary insisted was hair! 

Every week they weighed the new baby, 
and every week he had gained about half 
a pound. It surprised Starr a little and 
made him rather uncertain about the 
homesick theory. 

**{ didn’t gain balf-pounds when | was 
homesick,’’ he reflected. ‘‘I got just as un- 
fat; an’ he keeps a-gettin’ fatter! Maybe 
that isn’t the reason he cries,” 

The eighth week the new baby weighed 
fifteen pounds, and Starr was very proud 
indeed—as proud, Nurse Mary said, as if 
he weighed fifteen pounds himself. He 
got his slate and pencil and ‘‘reduced”’ 
the fifteen pounds to ounces, to make it 
soucd still more splendid, Starr was ‘‘in’’ 
denominative numbers now, in his ’rith- 
metic, sv be could do a little sum like 
that as easy as anything. 

“One hundred ‘n’ eighty,’’ he an- 
nounced, looking up from his slate. Then 
he hurried back to the nursery to tell 
Nurse Mary. 

**The baby weighs a hundred ’n’ eighty 
ounces,’’ he said, triumphantly; ‘twelve 
times fifteen, you know—that’s the way 
you do it. There’s twelve ounces in a 
pou—”’ 

Twelve!’ exclaimed Nurse Mary, in 





surprise; “I thought—ir my time sixteen 
ounces made a pound.”’ 

“Avoirdupois weight,” Starr said, look- 
ing scornful; “but the baby’s Troy 
weight.”’ 

“Troy weight?’ Nurse Mary looked 
up over the new baby’s little bald: head in 
more surprise still. The scorn on Starr's 
face grew and grew, till it covered up all 
his little gold-brown freckles. 

“Course, Troy weight!"’ he cried. ‘I 
hope you don’t s’pose we'd weigh the 
baby avoirdupois, same as coal and flour 
and—and butter! It’s Troy weight you 
weigh precious things by—gold and silver 
and di’monds—and the baby.’ And Starr 
dropped a kiss into the little, warm, sweet 
wel! of the baby’s neck.—Sunday-School 
Visitor. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A Scottish laborer, being asked the mean- 
ing of metaphysics, defined it as follows: 

‘‘Where the chiel wha listens dinna 
ken what the chiel wha speaks means, 
and when the chiel wba speaks dinna ken 
what he means himsel, that’s metaphee- 
sics!’’ 

A newly elected justice of the peace, 
who was a great ignoramus, came to the 
circuit judge, and asked to be ‘‘qualified”’ 
before taking the office. ‘Qualified!’ 
cried the judge, ‘I can swear you in— 
but nothing short of Almighty power can 
qualify you!” 

A fashionable woman brought her 
daughter, not long out of her teens, and 
very small, to the parish church to be 
married. While waiting for the bride- 
groom, who had not arrived, the clergy- 
man said to the mother: ‘Madam, have 
you brought this child here to be bap- 
tized ?”’ 


A company of farm hands, working for 
a deacon, came intodinner. One of them 
fell to at once, and, with his mouth full, 
was taken aback by the deacon’s ‘‘grace 
before meat,’’ which ran thus: **For what 
we are about to receive, and for what 
James Taylor has already received, the 
Lord make us truly thankful.”’ 


The story goes that Tim Campbell, 
formerly an Irish Congressman from New 
York City, being in the Agricultural Com- 
mittee room one day, was challenged by a 
fellow member to define what was meant 
by the expression ‘‘a virgin forest.”’ 

“Faith,’’ said Tim, *‘what they call a 
virgin forest must be a piece of woods 
where the hand of man has never yet set 
foot.”’ 


An Irishman was listening to an anima- 
ted harangue from Fred, Douglass, and 
whispered aloud to his neighbor, ‘*Bedad, 
he’s the iloquent chap, sure; he spakes 
well for a nagur.”’ ‘*Poh!"’ said the other, 
‘dou’t you know that be’s only half a ne- 
gro?” “Only a balf nagur, is he?’’ re 
turned the Irishman; ‘well, be jabers, if 
a half nagur can talk like that, I'm think- 
in’ a whole pagur might bate the prophet 
Jeremiah!”’ 


After Commodore Hull had captured 
tie British war vessel, the Guerriére, he 
was entertained by New Yorkers at a pub. 
lic dinner in his honor. After several 
toasts to the President, etc., the brave 
tar was toasted by name, but obstivately 
kept his seat. ‘*'Don’t you see the com- 
pany are waiting for you to speak?” said 
his neighbor; whereupon Hull rose to his 
feet and responded thus: 

“They tell me, Mr. President, that I 
must make a speech. I can’t do it, sir; | 
never made a speech in my life, sir; I had 
rather fight the battle over again than to 
try it, sir!’’ 








FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Speuce 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ero and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists aod human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. : 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘‘Free Russia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 











LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 





1. The Relation of Human Beings to | 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political | 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human | 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure | 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and | 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS. 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Res ponsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature, 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘*William Henry 
Letters’’ and the **Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 








EAR LADY FRIENDS: Whit doyou think 
D now! You kuow the blotters on which we 
are placed were prepared expressly for you, 
but we soon found that the horrid men were send- 
ing for us too. We were awfully scared! Butour 
master told us that no man would send for us un- 
less he loved our kind or wanted to give us to his 
lady friends. We found this to be true. So we 
Ye go in our larger size on beautifully finished 
jlotters, with our names given, and a verse on 
kindness to animals, by mail, postpaid, 5 blotters 
for 10c.; 12 for 20¢e.; 1 forse. Do you want us to 
come and make you happy’ If so, address our 
master at the home we love, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 

293 Congress St., Hoston, Mass., 
and we will come to you by return mail, all ready 
to go to work. We would like homes with bands 
of mercy and other societies who love our kind. 
Yours in love and service, Six LirrLe Kits. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood. Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every intersst of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
Che Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly $1004 year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO, Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


Boston. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, ores, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I cap 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VotumEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prenared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of Tur PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many differen 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !saflet 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com 
menced Oct. 1, 1903, ap: continues 
eight months. 

For catalogues of either schoo! or other 


| information, address the Secreta: ,, 


CHARLES P, THayer, A. M.,.. Dz, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mase 





‘Boston University 


School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo: 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil - 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply t« 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1908 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 3. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902, For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PigRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t 
New York. 








Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
oe and considerable common stock and farm 
tools, 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin fo mill, ete. Rk press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take ip 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, ano 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington. 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient. 
and adollar t).-day may be worth many further or 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re. 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs, Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostor 
A fall supply of Temperance Books ana 
L filets a 





include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 





Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 


( W.S8. A., 6 Mariborongh St, Boston, Mass. 


*% reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
oe must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
oontine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a per regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
aame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Woman's Journat will be held at the 
office, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, on Mon- 
day, March 14, 1904, at 11A.M. The stock. 
holders are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the directors. 

Juvia Warp Howe, President. 

CATHARINE WiLpkE, Clerk. 


BANE AND ANTIDOTE IN DENVER. 

The citizens of Denver, like those of 
Philadelphia and other cities, are afflicted 
with corrupt political rings of trading 
politicians who work together in both 
political parties in the interest of ‘‘graft.’’ 
In Colorado this corrupt element is bit- 
terly hostile to woman suffrage, which 
has repeatedly thwarted its plans. Espe- 
cially since the Republican women very 
generally opposed the reélection of Sena- 
tor Wolcott, there bas been a concerted 
effurt by the corrupt element to discredit 
the women voters in every possible way. 
The attempt to put the blame on the 
women for the recent frauds in Mr. Sbaf- 
roth’s election is a conspiracy. The one 
woman whose testimony has been paraded 
throughout the country (herself a self- 
confessed participant in the frauds), has 
disappeared, it is said, so that ber charges 
cannot be investigated. Mr. Shafroth has 
explicitly denied any general complicity 
of women in the frauds, and states that 
the slum district where they existed has 
in it very few women voters. He adds, 
as a matter of common knowledge, that 
the women’s vote is far more controlled 
by moral considerations th n is that of the 
men. But the prejudiced newspapers of 
the country will not give conspicuous 
publication to this refutation of the slan- 
der, and we shall doubtless hear for years 
of *‘the election frauds of Denver’’ as proof 
of the bad results of equal suffrage. 

Meanwhile the citizens of Denver, with 
commendable promptness, have organized 
a nonpartisan League for Honest Elec- 
tions, and have published a ringing ap- 
peal in which they say: 

The recent scene in the House of Repre- 
sentatives should stir the soul of every 
citizen of Denver. ‘The attention of the 
nation was called to our condition in a 
most dramatic manner. If any citizen has 
bad his donbts as to the methvud of con- 
ducting recent elections in our city, that 
doubt must now be removed. We stand 
convicted before the people of the nation, 
a conviction resulting from a plea of 
guilty. Never before has a member of 
Congress been furced to resign his seat 
because the proof of fraud was so over- 
whelming that he himself was forced to 
admit it.... 

Do the people know what this means? 
It means the utter disfranchisement of 
every citizen In Denver. The little band 
of crimivals intrencbed at the city hall 
can continue in power forever. They can 
make or unmake charters, control, rob or 
destroy corporations, elevate or ruin indi- 
viduals or annihilate property. In one 
year the fraudulent votes have gone from 
10 per cent of the total, t» 331-3 per cent. 
It is just as easy to make it 50 per cent, 
and out-voteevery decent man and woman 
in the community. Buta gang that con- 
trols one-third or one fourth or one-fifth 
of the votes cast can always carry an elec- 
tion any way it desire., as the honest peo- 
ple divide up between themselves. 

Those who know the inner history of 
equal suffrage in Colorado know how hard 
a battle the women have made in the pri- 
maries to prevent the nomination and 
election of unwurthy candidates. They 
will be equally active in the effort now 
making to secure honest elections here- 
after. As the Leagne says: ‘‘This condi- 
tion will last just as long as people think 
it cannot be made better.’’ We pre- 
dict that reform in Denver, with the 
women voters to help it, will precede sim- 
ilar reform in Philadelphia and other 
Eastern cities similarly misgoverned by 
fraudulent elections. H. B. B. 
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STOP THE PATENT MEDICINE FRAUD. 

Since we called attentioa of our readers 
to ‘Poisons in Disguise’ and urged the 
W. C. T. U. to take steps to put an end to 
the patent medicine fraud, we have received 
many letters from officers of that excellent 
organization, enclosing leaflets published 
by them on the subject. 

But among these we do not find any 
bill, similar to European legislation, com- 
pelling, under heavy penalties, the affixing 
of a label on every bottle or package, giv- 
ing a correct formula of the ingredients, 





so that every buyer may know just what 
she is using. This is the only practicable 
and effective m:thod of dealing with the 
evil. 

Of course the proprietors will fight hard 
against such legislation on the ground 
that such a label will reveal their secrets 
and encourage competition. But commun 
sense aod a regard for public safety will 
sustain this demand. 

We attack below such a bill as ought to 
be pressed upon every Legislature, at 
every session, by the friends of honesty, 
with the active codperation of the medical] 
profession. Until such. definite action is 
taken, agitation will be of little avail, 
Why cannot a concerted effort be made 
for the enactment of sucha bill? Public- 
ity is the best remedy. ‘Let there be 
light.”’ 

The following form of bill and petition 
is suggested: 

Be it enacted, that on and after... no 
Patent or Proprietary Medicine, no Bev- 


| erage or Tonic compounded of various 


materials recommended for curative pur 
poses by advertising or other mode of 
publicity, no tonic, bitters, ginger com- 
pound, soothing syrup or other curative 
mixture, no medicated soap, hair wasb, 
face powder, or other compound by which 
it is proposed to promote the growth of 
hair, to color the hair, to remove freckles 
and pimples, to improve the complex 
ion, and other compounds of like kind, 
shall be sold within the State of 
, unless every package, parcel, case, 
paper, bottle, or other receptacle shall 
have inscribed, stamped, or printed upon 
it in type or other stamp approved 
by the State Board of Health, the exact 
formula by which such compound is 
made, giving the proportion, weight, or 
quantity of each and all ingredients. 

The penalty for each infraction of this 
act sball bea fine of fifty cents on each 
separate parcel or package sold, to be as- 
sessed on each separate parcel which may 
be contained in a case, barrel, or whole- 
sale package, 

On the complaint of any person it shall 
be the duty of the State police to investi- 
gate the case and to make a report to the 
State Board of Health, by whom prosecu- 
tions may be instituted, or to any magis- 
trate having jurisdiction in similar cases, 








Such being the proposed action, subject 
to the framing by counsel of an adequate 
statute, all persons who desire action to 
be taken will send in their names to be 
appended to a petition as follows: 

The undersigned, adult citizens of —— 
» men and women, respectfully 
petition the Senate and House of Repre- 
seatatives in Legislature assembled to 
enact a law to the effect that every sepa- 
rate package or parcel of patent or pro- 
prietary medicine, curative beverage, ton- 
ic, or medicated soap, hair wash and the 
like shall carry upon the case, paper, or 
bottle, the formula by which the com- 
pound is made, giving the proportion and 
quantity of alcohol, drugs, or chemicals 
in it. Such act to provide suitable penal 
ties and methods of enforcing the act. 

The only way to put an end to this 
fraud is by enforced publicity. Sucha 
law and petition, every physician and 
even every licensed liquor dealer would 
be willing to sign. For this nefarious 
competition is directly injurious to both, 
With the aid of those two powerful bod- 
ies, success may be attained in spite of 
the enormous pecuniary interests which 
will work to defeat it. H. B. B. 





soe UCU 
GIRLS PROTECTED AT WORLD'S FAIR. 


Miss Mary F. Smith of Chicago, who is 
oue of the young women detailed to St. 
Louis to work among the hundreds of 
young women who are being attracted to 
that city by the glamour of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition and deceptive offers 
of employment, writes from the exposi- 
tion city: “It is the history of the World’s 
Fair over again, when thousands of girls 
were attracted by alluring advertisements 
offering them employment as diving-room 
girls in hotels, as clerks, to demonstrate 
fancy articles, food, and the like. Many 
of them are ensvared and never return to 
their homes.”’ 

Mission workers will be placed in all 
the St. Louis railroad stations to meet 
young women as soon as they arrive. 
Others will visit all the places inside the 
fair where girls are employed, to become 
acguainted with them and ascertain wheth- 
er they are in need of friends. It is pro- 
posed to build a home or refuge near the 
ex position grounds for tbe care of girls in 
need. 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


The president and manager of the J. 
Noonan Furniture Company of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., is Mrs. J. Noonan, On the 
death of her husband, three years ago, 
Mrs, Noonan undertook to continue his 
business of buying and selling furniture. 
It was a large establishment, carrying an 
immense stock, and it was no small re- 
sponsibility that Mrs. Noonan assumed, 
Under her management the business has 
flourished, improvements have been made, 
and the house now ranks among the fore- 
most furniture establishments of the city. 


Another woman who succeeded to her 
husband’s business at his death is Mrs. E. 





H. Rankin of New York. The business, 
the delivery of packages fur several large 
stores, was fairly well established when it 
came into her hands. By givirg it close 
personal attention and working early and 
late, she built it up until it grew beyond 
the limits of the city. She established a 
branch at Port Chester and another at 
Bellevilie, N. J. She delivers goods for 
over fifty dry goods houses, and the vol- 
ume of her business exceeds $100,000 a 
year. She owns over fifty wagons and 
about three hundred and fifty horses. An 
adopted daughter assists her with the 
clerical work, and the two women direct 
all the men in their employ. Every part 
of the business carried on by the E. H. 
Rankin Express Company is thoroughly 
systematized. F.M. A. 


—_— SoS 


CANARDS ABOUT COLORADO. 





Although it is now kaown that the re- 
cent clection frauds in Denver involved a 
large number of men and only a few wom- 
en—less than one woman to ten men, ac- 
cording to Hon. Jobn L. Sbafroth him- 
self, who investigated the case—the papers 
opposed to equal rights go straight on 
publishing “long articles declaring that 
the frauds were mainly the work of wom- 
en. It is to be noted that these state- 
ments in every case are by anonymous 
writers, 
utation to lose would commit himself 
over his own name and address to so no- 
torious a falsehood. Not only Mr. Shaf- 
roth, but Ex-Gov. Adams and everyone 
else who has written over his own name 
has testified to the exact contrary; but 
the opponents of equal rights for women 
evidently think that ‘‘a lie well stuck to 
is better than the truth.” 

This is only the latest of a long series of 
canards about Colorado, each one of 
which in turn has beeu utterly exploded. 

In March, 1899, one J. L. Prince of 
Cripple Creek, Col., wrote to the Wash 
ington Post that two of the three lady 
members of the Colorado Legislature had 
tried to give knock out drops to another 
member to keep him from voting for a 
certain bill. The speaker of the Colorado 
House wrote to the Post that it was un- 
true, that the three women members were 
all ladies ‘tof the highest character and 
standing,’’ and moreover that they were 
all three in favor of the bill in question, 
and hence could have had no motive to 
try to keep anyone from voting for it. 
But the absurd canard went all over the 
country, and was quoted in every legisla- 
tive debate on equal sufirage, from Massa- 
chusetts to California. 

In February, 1898, the ‘‘Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further Ex- 
tension of Suttrage to Women’’ sent to 
newspapers throughout the United States 
“The Remonstrance,’’ containing as a 
leading article an alleged interview with 
Hon. F. W. Hines of Denver, speaking ill 
of woman suffrage, taken from the Wash- 
ington Post. In the Washington Post of 
Dec. 10, 1897, Mr. Hines had repudiated 
this interview, declariug that he had said 
nothing of the sort. 

In 1901, in Boston, at the legislative 
hearing on suffrage, Mr. Frank Foxcroft, 
of Cambridge, Mass., said that “the only 
lady member” of the Colorado House of 
Representatives was much distressed by 
the tobacco of the other members, who 
persisted in smoking in her presence de- 
spite her entreaties. He declared that 
when it came to smoking before ladies, ‘‘a 
Massachusetts hod-carrier was more polite 
than a Colorado legislator.’’ ‘*The only 
lady member,’’ Mrs. Evangeline Heartz, 
wrote me in answer to a letter of inquiry 
about the tobacco: ‘I have never suffered 
the slightest unpleasantness from that 
source.’ She added that her fellow- 
members treated her must courteously. 

On another occasion a canard was cir- 
culated broadcast that at a public politi- 
cal meeting in Denver there had been a 
quarrel, and a female delegate had torn 
out the whiskers of a male delegate. The 
names of all the alleged participants were 
given, and the story was made as circum- 


stantial as possible. Some of the best 
womeu in Denver investigated it, and 
found it to be pure fiction. Of all the 


reporters present at the meeting, only one 
professed to have seen anything of the 
kind, and he was finally forced to confess 
that his report was ‘‘embellished.”’ 

In 1900, the anti-suffragists read at the 
Congressional hearing on woman suffrage 
a letter written by Mr. Ralph Talbot of 
Denver. They then sent to the newspapers 
throughout the country an alleged synop- 
sis of it, giving a grossly distorted account 
of what he said. The Denver News of 
Feb. 24, 1900, published an authorized in- 
terview with Mr. Talbot,ia which he pro- 
tested against this misiuterpretation of 
his views. The garbled synopsis of his 
letter sent out by the Antis said he ‘‘re- 
ferred to the vote of the disreputable 
women as being the only solid and result- 
producing vote in Denver.’ Mr. Talbot 
said in the News: 

‘““My efforts made while in public office 
to bring about a graduated civil service in 


No man in Colorado with a rep-’ 





both fire and police departments in Den- 


ver, in which undertakings I was loyally 
supported by women members of all the 
political parties, and of the Civic Federa- 
tion and Civil Servive Associations, should 
show that I appreciate the benign influ. 
ence of good women in municipal govern- 
ment. ... I think the weight of argu- 
ment is all upon the side of woman suf- 
frage.”’ 

Miss Elizabeth McCracken lately pub- 
lished in the Outlook a highly imaginative 
account of the bad results of equal suf 
frage in Colorado. Mr-. Helen L. Gren- 
fell, Colorado State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, says that to reply to 
her article would be as foolish as *‘to re- 
fute Barin Munchausen, or to say that 
‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland’ are 
probably a mistake.” 

A long series might be given of most 
amazing canards that have been circulated 
about the other enfranchised States. 
Some of them gave names, dates and par- 
ticulars, but when investigated they 
proved to have been made up ‘out of the 
whole cloth.” The long article about the 
recent Denver electiou, by an anonymous 
correspondent, which is now going the 
rounds of the press, bears all the ear- 
marks of belonging to the same flock of 
canards, the line of which reaches away 
back like the procession of geese in the 
street-car picture advertising a certain 
preparation of goose-oil. 

The facts are these: During the first 
ten years of equal suffrage, out of Colo- 
rado’s 244,368 women, only one was con- 
victed of illegal voting. During the same 
time, a great many men were convicted. 
At the recent election, according to Mr. 
Shaforth, ex-Gov. Adams and all the 
responsible testimony that we have, a 
large number of men and a much smaller 
number of women cheated. The state- 
ment that the women were mainly respon- 
sible for the frauds is a pure “fake.” 

The persistent reiteration of this report 
after it is known to be untrue excites 
amusement as well as indignation. Such 
tactics always recoil in the end upon 
those who use them. 

_A prominent lawyer's wife, who had 
fads as to hygienic sleeping, once asked 
her husband, “Is it better to lie on the 
right side or on the left?’ “My dear,” 
he answered absently, ‘‘when one is on 
the right side, it generally isn’t necessary 
to do much lying.’’ If the opponents of 
equal rights bad any very damaging 
truths to teil about woman suffrage in 
Colorado, they would not find it necessary 
to invent so many campaign lies. 

A. 8. B, 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The Women’s Gymnasium and Field 
Association of Oberlin College has been 
established, and has raised $1,200 for an 
athletic field. 

A large party of students from Simmons 
College, Boston, recently visited the 
steamship Republic, by special invitation, 
The girls were given an unusual opportu- 
nity to see everything on the great steam- 
ship, from the upper bridge to the engine 
room and stoke-hole, They added to their 
knowledge of domestic science by examin- 
ing the kitchens and pantries, and the ac- 
commodations for passengers of all classes. 
It was a novel experience for a number of 
the students who had never seen an ocean 
liner before, and this steamship, being 
one of the latest built and of most ap- 
proved design, gave them an excellent 
idea of the comforts and methods of mod- 
ern ocean travel, 

The University of California does not 
discriminate against sex or color. There 
has occasionally been a Negro among the 
male students. The first colored woman 
admitted is Miss Regina Crawford, who 
entered at the beginning of the present 
term. Her arrival has not disturbed the 
even tenor of university life, and her re- 
ception has been as kindly as that extend- 
ed to any of the other 2,400 students. A 
daughter of a large Mississippi family, 
Miss Crawford bad to beginthe struggle 
for a living in early girlhood. The story 
of her preparation for university life is 
one of real heroism, She attended school 
at intervals between terms of teaching in 
the public schools. Her health becoming 
impaired, she went to California last sum- 
mer and finisued her preparatory work. 





The committee consisting of the presi 
dent of Bryn Mawr College and two trus- 
tees have, after a search of eight years, 
selected a college seal. It bears three 
owls on a background half white, half 
gold, representing the college col rs, yel- 
low and white. A lantern above the owls 
is suppo:ted by a conventional design of 
daisies, the college flower. The motto is, 
‘*Veritatem dilexi,’’ I have chosen truth. 

In place of Miss Long, who has been 
transferred from Guadalajara to Chihua- 
hua, Mexico, the American Board of For- 
eign Missions has just sent out Miss Octa- 
via W. Mathews to be associated with 





Miss Gleason in educational and general 
missionary work in Guadalajara. Miss 
Mathews was born in Monson, Me., but 
has resided of late in Auburndale, Mass, 
She graduated at Colby College in 1897; 
afterwards she took a post-graduate 
course at Mount Holyoke College, and 
since then has been engaged in teaching, 

Miss Sarah F. Whiting, for many years 
Professor of Physics and Physical Astrono- 
my in Wellesley College, has just been 
made Director of the Whitin Observatory 
there, the administration of the affairs of 
the Observatory being added to her duties 
as Professor, Miss Ellen Hayes, Profes- 
sor of Applied Mathematics in the same 
college, has been made Professor of As- 
tronomy and Applied Mathematics. She 
is associated with Professor Whiting in 
the practical work carried on in the Ob- 
servatory. 

“Speech Day’’ at the Burwood Ladies’ 
College, Sydney, New South Wales,—a 
day on which prizes are awarded, annual 
reports given and congratulatory addresses 
made—fell on Dec. 16 last year. The 
president of the college, the Rev. E. J. 
Rodd, referred to the day as one of pro- 
found signiticance to the young nation. 
It was the first occasion upon which the 
women throughout Australia could exer- 
cise the franchise. Hesaid: ‘It is to be 
hoped that every woman present this day 
willdo her duty. One of the noble func- 
tions of woman is to restore the erring; 
let us hope the women’s vote will have 
the effect of restoring the Commonwealth 
Government to the right paths. Hitherto 
we have remembered that our task is to 
train future wives and mothers of the 
State. To this we must add now the fu- 
ture voters of the State.’’ (Applause.) He 
promised that the college would provide 
instruction “in things which ought to be 
understood by every prospective voter,” 
and that “general training of the intelli- 
gence and conscience to discriminate be- 
tween principles which are true and those 
which are false, between selfishness and 
patriotism, between policies which are 
demoralizing and those which ennoble 
a nation,” F. M. A. 


—— 20S 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 





(Continued,) 


Mrs, Catt said: ‘It is said that a cat 
may look at a king, and it is with some 
such feeling that a Catt introduces an An- 
thony.’’ 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, who was re- 
ceived with applause, said in part: 


MISS ANTHONY 8 ADDRESS. 


While Mrs. Watson- Lister was speaking 
of the work of the Australian women, and 
of how short a time it had taken them to 
gain full national suffrage, | was thinking 
of the long time that the struggle has 
lasted with us. In New York we peti- 
tioned for ten years before we got married 
women the right even to control their own 
earnings. When the biack man was en- 
franchised, and the plea of women for en- 
tranchisement was refused, Mrs, Stanton 
said: ‘This government needs a wheel- 
barrow-load of intelligent, cultivated 
women far more than it does a wheelbar- 
row load of ignorant, besotted Africans;’’ 
and she predicted that if the government 
did not protect the women in their right 
to vote, the time would cume when it 
would not protect the Negro in his right 
to vote. That was 35 years ago. 

TLere has never been so much agitation 
about the suffrage as now. I havea good 
mind to tell you what I told the President 
last night, at the reception. I said, ‘*Mr. 
President, we are going to let you alone 
till after you are reélected, but not long- 
er.”’ I don’t believe in making a stir just 
now, but after the election there is going 
to beastorm, The Hawaiians and the Fili- 
pinos will be coming in, and the women 
will still have to wait. I may not be bere 
to help carry on the fight, but I shall be 
somewhere, and if I am anywhere, | will 
help to wage the biggest fight that ever 
was fought. 


Mrs. L, Annis Pound of Michigan spoke 
on “The Problem of the Individual.” 
Her paper will be given later. Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman spoke on “A New 
Light on the Woman Question.’’ She said 
in part: 

MRS, GILMAN'S ADDRESS. 


My subject is a scientific theory as to 
the origin and relation of the eternal duo. 
It was started by our greatest living soci- 
ologist, Lester Ward, and was replied to 
(or rather written at, very lamely) by 
Grant Allen, It is the explanation of the 
order in which the sexes were developed. 

What is it that this suffrage movement 
has had to meet, asit has plowed along 
up hill for 50 years, with its tremendous 
battery of arguments which it discharges 
into thin air? What it bas to overcome is 
not an argument, but a feeling, which 
rests at bottom on the idea expressed in 
therib story. As aparable, it fairly rep- 
resents the old belief that man was cre- 
ated first, that he was the race, was ‘‘It,”’ 
andthat woman was created as modern jok- 
ers put it, for ‘‘Adams Express Company.”’ 
The poet expressed the same idea when he 
called woman “God’s last, best gift to 
man.’’ This is the idea underlying the 
feeling against equal suffrage, in most 
men and women both. I do not like to 
speak as if all women were wanting some- 
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thing and all men denying it, for that is 
very far from being the case. 

Ward gives the biological facts. In the 
evolution of species, the earliest periods 
were the longest. During ages of the 
world’s history, while animal life was 
slowly evolving, the female was the larger, 
stronger and more representative creature; 
the male was sma |. often a parasite,told off 
for the sole purpose of reproduction. By 





lection, the female choosing al- | 
—- + | two sides to the question. 


ways the best male, the male was grad- 
ually developed until he became bigger 
and stronger than the female. For a time 
natural selection continued to work, the 
males competing for the favor of the 
female. Then the male reduced the fe- 
male to subjection. It occurred to him 
that it was easier to tight one little female 
once, and subjugate her, than to fight a 
lot of big males over and over. This vic- 
tory of the male brought in the andr: ceu- 
tric period, following the gynocentric -- 
the time when man was “‘It’’ succeeded to 
the time when woman had been “It.” 

The androcentric period brought in 
progress—and war and waste and sin and 
misery. The absolute feminine ideal is 
the bee-hive—lots of honey, lots of young 
ones, and nothing else. It was necessary 
that the male should become dominant for 
a time, if the race was to progress. Now 
women are ceasing to be subjugated, and 
we are approaching a state of equal rights. 
The hope is that the free woman will 
bring to the world the motherly love and 
patience which will conserve the progress 
made by the ruling male while he was 
in supreme power. It was through a free 
motherhood, and the female’s constant 
selection of ‘the best mate, that she 
brought into the world power ard brain 
enough to enable man to do what he has 
done. That free motherhood, reinstated, 
choosing always the best and retusing 
anything less, will bring us a nobler hu- 
mauity than we have yet known. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

Prayer was offered by Mrs. Lucy Ho- 
bart Day. The bymn sung contained the 
lines: 

“Our father’s God, to Thee, 
Autbor of liberty, 
Yo Thee we sing ”’ 

It was voted on motion of Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw that future Program Committees 
should be instructed, in printing the 
lines, to change the «ording to ‘Our 
Father, God.’’ Miss Shaw said poets and 
preachers had a habit of talking so exclu- 
sively about the ‘od of our fathers’’ 
that we were in danger of forgetting that 
our mothers had any God, 

Mrs. Hackstaff presented the report of 
the Committee ov Enrolment. A Work 
Confere: ce on Enrolment was held, Mrs. 
Mary Bentley Thomas presiding, and a 
Question Box was conducted by Miss 
Mills. The report of the Committee on 
Libraries was given by Mrs. Ida Porter 
Boyer. It was voted that the gist of it be 
published in the Library Journal, and in 
Public Libraries, a Chicago periodical. 
Ellis Meredith told how in Colorado suf- 
frage books are sent out in travelling 
libraries. 

LITERATURE. 

A Conference op Literature followed. 
It was voted that the Committee on Liter- 
ature consider the feasibility of listing the 
leaflets of the National and Massachusetts 
WS. A’s, binding them in book form 
and placing them in libraries. Mrs. Cary 
of Brooklyn offered to give $25 toward it. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


The report of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations affecting Women and Chil 
dren, prepared by Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
was read by Mrs. Maud Nathan, president 
of the Consumers’ League. In the discus- 
sion that followed, Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch said: 


In England, the ‘‘Young Persons’ Act” 
lumps together the young girl and the 
adult woman, with results disastrous to 
both. The same restrictions are placed 
on the jabor of both. The consequence is 
that the employer bires the young girl, 
because he can get her cheaper, and can 
work ber as many hours as he could the 
adult woman. Hence the immature girl 
is displacing the grown woman. 

in England, a girl under 16 cannot enter 
a public house; in New York she cannot 
sell papers on the street. But the legal 
protection of a girl from trades dangerous 
to morals often ends at 16, just when she 
needs it most. We have got to think 
about that girl from 16 to 21, and to think 
hard about her. 


Mrs. Nathan said: 


I want to emphasize the need that wom- 
en should watch legislation. Two years 
ago, two manufacturers in Brooklyn want- 
ed to run their factories at night by wo- 
men’s labor, and they introduced a bill 
that women under 21 should not work at 
night. This would have practically re- 
pealed the existing law, which was that 
no women should be employed in facto- 
Ties at night. This retrograde measure 
was defeated solely by the New York 
Consumers’ League. The labor represen 
tative at Albany had not seen through it, 
and when we sent around our petition 
against the bill, people could not see the 
harm in it, till it was explained to them, 
as it seemed to aim at protection for 
Minor girls, 

The laws of different States should be 
Studied and compared. Women factory 
inspectors should be employed wherever 
possible, as they certainly know more 
then men do about the needs of women 
and children in factories and mercantile 
establishments. It is as important to see 
that good laws where they exist should 
be enforced as to get good laws. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Some one in the audience said that we 
should consider our domestic servants, 
and not work them over ten hours a day. 

Mrs. Catt said in part: 


The wife of the superintendent of a New 
Hampshire mill told me that 50 young 
women were put on to do night work and 
three fourths of them became unmarried 
mothers, Thissh ws the dangers of such 
night work for women, Yet there are 


The only perquisite that I have received 
as Secretary of the International Commit- 
tee on Woman Suffrage is a beautiful pho- 
tograph of a woman wheeling a barrow of 
bricks, A law was passed in Holland that 
the vrick factories should rot work wom- 
en at night, and the women who had been 
thus employed were dismissed. The 
women went to the men employed in the 
brickyards outside the factories, whose 
labor was considered much harder, told 
them that they had been discharged from 
the factories and that they must have em- 
ployment, and proposed to ‘‘change 
works’? with them. The offer was ac- 
cepted. The men went into the factories, 
and the women worked outside. Some 
time after, there was to be an Industrial 
Exhibit, and the Dutch Woman Suffrage 
Association sent a young woman sculptor 
to make a statue of the woman brick- 
maker. hey expected to fiod her round- 
shouldered and miserable, They found 
her stroug, bealthy and happy, because 
she worked out of doors. The photograph 
of the statue shows a beautiful, smiling 
woman, of magnificent physique. No- 
body had thought of making a law for- 
bidding women to work in the brick- 
yards, because it bad not occurred to any- 
one that such a thing was possible. 


The report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation for Civil Rights was given by Mrs. 
Boyer, and that of the Committee on 
Church Work by Mrs. Day. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Anna Garlin 


Spencer. ‘*The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public’? was sung by Miss Maddox, the 


audience joining in the chorus, State re- 
ports were given as fullows: Missouri, 
Mrs. Mulkey; Nebraska, Mrs. Young; 


New Hampshire, Miss Chase; New Jersey, 
Mrs. Sexton; New York, Mrs. Crossett, 
Mrs. Etz and Miss Mills; Ohio, Mrs. Marie 
Jenney Howe; Oregon, Dr. Annice Jef- 
freys; Peansylvaoia, Miss Campbell; Tex- 
as, Miss Finnigan; Vermont, Miss Eaton; 
West Virginia, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie; 
Wisconsin, Mrs. Colby; Friends’ E. R. A., 
Mrs. Janney. 


AUSTRALIAN QUESTION BOX, 


Mrs. A. Watson-Lister conducted a 
Question Box on Australia. 


Ques. Do the women vote? 

Ans. In South Australia they have 
voted more generally than the men. The 
figures for the federal elections are not 
yet in, but the impression is that the 
same thing happened everywhere. 

Q. Are children neglected? 

A, I.can safely say no. We have in 
Australia the best system in the world for 
taking care of dependent children. We 
have no large institutions for them. We 
board each child in a family, and have it 
carefully looked after. South Australia 
has a Children’s Council for deciding 
upon cases relating to children, 

@. How do you account fur the fact 
that wome. have obtained the suffrage so 
much sooner in Australia than in the 
United States? 

A. South Australia was a great factor 
in getting women federal suffrage; our 
peuple had seen the successful working of 
State suffrage there, Then we are a young 
country, more like your Western States, 
freer and less conservative; and in the 
pioneer days our men and women worked 
together in vvercoming the hardships. 
We have not a great stream of fresh peo- 
ple continually comivg in from Europe 
and needing to be converted. Australia’s 
bad financial system forced many women 
to earn their own living; the men saw 
that they could do it, and that converted 
them, Mauy contented, well to-do wom- 
en were cunverted by doing charity work, 
and by seeing the constant failure of char- 
ity to meet the case. They came to the 
cuuclusion that it was better, as Ellice 
Hopkins says, to fence the precipice at 
the tup than to wait with an ambulance 
at the bu'tum. Your Consumers’ League 
does excellent work, but it has not a tithe 
of the power to change laws that it would 
have if its members possessed a vote. 

. How about industrial conditions? 

A. Our factory acts are very strict. 
Nv child labor is permitted, and no wo- 
man may work after 9 P. M. The sanitary 
conditions in the factories are very good, 
There is a weekly half-holiday. Over- 
time work is not allowed except by a spe- 
cial permit, which is granted only three 
times in a year; and over-time work is 
paid for as time and a half. I consider 
that the labor party practically gave us 
the vote. They were our strongest sup- 
porters. 

Q. Have you women’s labor unions? 

A. Yes,a number of them. Commit- 
tees cunsisting half of workers and half of 
employers arrange the conditions of work. 

Q Has woman suffrage had any effect 
in promoting temperance? 

A. In New Zealand it bas had a great 
effect; six provinces are under prohibi- 
tion. In Australia the effect has not been 
so marked, but the women’s vote is feared 
by the liquor interest. In Victoria, our 
noo-representative upper house is made 
up largely of liquor dealers, or men with 
a large interest in the liquor business; and 
the liquor interest (by their own confes- 
sion) poured out money like water to de- 
feat woman suffrage. 

Q. Is there an educational qualifica- 
tion for suffrage? 





A. Not for suffrage, but there is for | 
immigration. 

Q. Do women get equal pay? 

A. Women who engage in law ard 
medicine do. and women who are teach- 
ers generally dv, if they hold the same 
positions. The labor men are waking up 
to the importance of equal pay for wom. 
en, and are agitating for it. Inthe Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth (federal) post of- 
fice, the minimum salary for both womeu 
and men is now $550. Before woman suf- 
frage was graoted, the minimum salary | 
forthe women was $300. Women have 
gained that by having the Parliamentary 
vote. At the last civil service examiua- 
tions, a woman headed the list for all 
Australia, though more men than women 
took the examinations. 

Q Was equal suffrage made women 
less religious? | 

A, Ido not think so, but that is mere- | 
ly my personal opinion. 


(To be continued.) 
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| 
FOR CIVIC AND SOCIAL BETTERMENT. | 

From every direction come reports of | 
ths good that women’s clubs are doing. 
At Framingham, Mass., the Woman’s | 
Club has opened centially-located rooms | 
for the young women of that place. The 
rooms are attractively furnished, includ 
ing a handsome piano. Writing materials 
and plenty of reading matter are provided, 
and the rooms will be open for the use of 
the young women every afternvon and 
evening. 


The Woman's Club of Boulder, Col., 
bas undertaken the beautifying of Chau 
tauqua Park, and has earned funds where- 
with tu purchase trees and shrubs to the 
amount necessary to conform to the plans 
of the landscape architect who was em- 
ployed by the City Council. The Council 
has accepted the action of the Woman's 
Club, and the two b-dies will work iv ba:- 
mony together. 

The influence of women’s clubs has 
been especially marked in Northern Cali- 
fornia, says the San Francisco Call. Along 
the Sacramento Valley the women’s clubs 
have contributed largely to the moral, 
ethical, and material growth of many 
communities. Shade trees have been 
planted along dusty country roads, water 
troughs erected for the relief of horses in 
the dry season, and garden spots formed 
in front of public buildings. In Sacra 
mento the Tuesday Club has kept opera 
tive for two years an ordinance of its own 
framing, prohibiting the opening of new 
saloons in the residential districts, and no 
political party would dare to abrogate it, 
though efforts have not been wanting to 
have this done. Due also to the same 
club has been the purchase of a site for a 
public playground of thirty acres at the 
eastern edge of the city. F. M. A. 


=---- 


TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS 

For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN 8 JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll’’—A Military Genius, two vol- 
umes. 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 








IN MEMORIAM, 


MRS. REBECCA RICHARDSON SEEBER, 


Mrs. Rebecca Richardson Seeber passed 
away recently, aged eighty-eight years. 
From the early days of the movement she 
had been a quiet but effective worker for 
woman suffrage. She was also enlisted in 
the anti-slavery cause, and her home was 
one of the stations on the ‘‘underground 
railroad’? from which many a poor slave 
was sent forth to freedom. 

Appreciative resolutions on the death 
of Mrs. Seeber were passed by the Politi- 
cal Equality Club of Phelps, N. Y., of 
which she was honorary vice-president: 

Resolved: That the Political Equality 
Club has met with a loss we should deep- 
ly deplore, did we not feel that in leaving 
our ranks bere, she has entered upon a 
more glorious service in the presence of 
the Lord and King whom she so devoted- 
ly loved on earth, 

That we follow her example in being 
ready in every good word and work re- 
quired of us. 

That, while we deeply sympathize with 
the family of our deceased sister, we re- 
joice with them that her Saviour’s pres- 
ence was 80 manifestly with ber all the 
way. JENNIE E. MCKINNEY, Cor. Sec. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak at Emerson 
Union, Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, at 4 P. M., Sunday, on ‘*What du 
we mean by Socialism?” 


Miss Vida Goldstein contributes to the 
Review of Reviews for Australasia of Jan. 
20, published at Melbourne, an interest. 
ing article on ‘‘The Australian Woman in 
Politics.”’ 

Senorita Huidobro has been engaged by 





evening lectures this movth, at the High | 
Schools, as follows: March 8, Charles- | 
town; 10, Brighton; 15, Roxbury; 16, East 

Boston; 22, Dorchester. The sixth will 

be given at the Lowell School, Jamaica 

Plain, March 30. All will be on ‘Typical 

Life in Chili,’ except at the Dorchester 

High School, where she will tell of ‘Peru, 

its Marvels aud Wunders.’’ 


Representative French, Republican, from 
Idaho, the youngest member of the U. S. | 
House of Representatives, has introduced 
a bill to enable women to register aud 
vote for members of that House The 
preamble of the measure says: 

Whereas, the right to choose members 
of the House ot Representatives is vested 
by the constitution in the people of the 
s veral States withuut distinction of sex, 
but for want of proper legislation has 
hitherto been restricted to one half of the 


people,’’ etc. 


Mrs. Moore Murd: ch, of Fort Worth, 
Tex., has originated the order. df the 
‘Dames of 1846,’’ whose object is to suc- 
cor the veterans of the Mexican War and 
their families. She is in Washington in 
bebalf of the bill now before Congress 
looking to the increase of Mexican War 
pensions. Mrs. Murdoch is a member of 
the Texas Women’s Press Association and 
of the League of American Penwomen 
The Dames of 1846 are said to be gaining 
members rapidly, owing to the energy 
and enthusiasm of their founder. 


The Springfield Republican says: 
Notwithstanding the recommendation 


| of Governor Bates and the advocacy of 


ex-Govervor Long, the prayers of the 
friends of eqnal suffrage meet with the 
usual snub by the Legislature—leave to 
withdraw. It is in the power of the reg- 
istered female voters to give to the cause 
of equal suffrage at the coming town elec- 
tions an impetus that will give new life to 
the whole body of the movement. ‘To 
that end we suggest that the registered 
female voters in every town (great or 
small), go to the polls at the coming elec- 
tious aud vote for schoo] committee. No 
organization is necessary to do that. Let 
every woman act for herself. 


—-— —- 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the carse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give ana bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts. the aum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvementof the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








RAILROAD RATES TO ST. LOUIS EXPOSI- 
TION VIA BOSTON & ALBANY AND 
NEW YORK CENTRAL. 

Preliminary announcement is made of 
$28.25, fifteen days; $35, sixty days, and 
$42 for season tickets from Boston via the 
New York Central Lines. For full partic- 
ulars send for circular and descriptive 
folder, A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Boston. 








After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—WITH— 


MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 
For itinerary address 

303 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 

PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 


Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
nd Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. SHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boston. Mas« 
Trice, pcatpaid, 50 cents. 








MAN OF ALL WORK.—An Armenian who 
worked nine months for the editors of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL as gardener, coachman, and gen- 
eral outside man, wants a place to do similar 
work, He is thoroughly honest and faithful, 
unusually strong and — and has a pleas 
ant, obliging temper. Speaks English; does not 
smoke or drink; understands milking, the care 
of a furnace, etc. Is recommended highly and 
unreservedly to any one wanting a mau for 
general outside work. Address this office. 





LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in “Befure the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 

Telephone Oxford 625. 

‘be Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 

LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 630 P. M. 

GEN TLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@> Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 








Houghton, Mifflin & Cu), who has recently re 
turned from :Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and | 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- | 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 











WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLD Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and egucoess. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, P 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 











A Weekly Newspaper, pubiisned every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Borron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 


’ _{ HENRY RB. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: | ALICE STUNE KLACK WELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
Eprrors: } CATHARINE WILDE, 
SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial to new subscrivers. $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - 26 
Six Months - - - 1.25 
Per Annum - - - - 2.50 
Single copies - - : 5 


S: mple copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 





The best source of informaucon upon the wo 
man question that I know.”—. lara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bet 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary A. 
SAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
i,.formation es what women are doing, 
wat they can do, and what they should do. It is 
th: oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en :e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
ble mished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s Jovur- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Amert- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 Park Street, Roston, WMaae 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
Freuch and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at thie studio 
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Also New 





the Boston School Board to deliver six 


are showing this week a new impor- 
tation of our famous 


WASH GLOVES. 


Veilings, Neckwear a Belts 
Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont St 







Things in 
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HOPE. 
BY J. 8. REDMAYNE. 
No wintry silence—be it e’er so long— 
But spring-time wakes it with the birds’ 
sweet song. 

No day so drear but after frost and snow, 
E’en in far north, the sweetest roses blow. 
No night so long but daylight comes at last, 
And the pink dawn forgets the darkness past. 
No work so toilsome but the task begun 
On earth is finished with the morning sun. 
No way so rugged but the wanderer’s feet 
Shall walk un weary in the golden street. 
No parting ever, bu: the God of Love 
Shall join the parted in the land above. 

—Chambers's Journal. 





-_<-- 


AFTER RAIN. 


BY OLIVE CUSTANCE 


A scent of fresh wet mould pervades the air, 
Pale gleams of sunset linger everywhere, 
And cold white mists around the river rise 
Up from the low damp meadows to the skies ; 
So, fading into dusk the daylight dies. 


The wind sighs out its sorrows to the trees, 

The ashen sky is frothed like wintry seas, 

And not one star swings wide her casement 
yet, 

Although the wintry sun has long since set 

And Darkness and her sister Sleep have met. 


The Moon has swathed her silver face in 
wide 

Soft webs of wandering cloud; she strives to 
hide 

Her splendor from the sullen night; alas! 

When will her dreams of summer come to 
pass? 

When will the flowers appear among the 
grass? 

- -_--_ 








GIPSY MOTHER-SONG. 
BY MAY BYRON. 
Gold aglow on the gorse, 
And kingly purple over the heather; 
And lilies on the river’s course 
Lifting their silver cups together. 
Lullaby and bushaby! 
The wayfaring day is o’er; 
Thou and I, together we lie 
In the house of the Open Door: 
But for thee and for me, my child, 
Wandering folk and poor, 
There is treasure untold on meadow and 
moor, 
When the wind blows wild 


Go!d aflam~ on the corn, 
And queenly crimson deep in the heather; 
And diamunds of the dew a. morn, 
Fiasbing their rainbow drops together. 
Lullaby and hushaby! 
The way faring day is o'er; 
Thou and [, together we lie 
lu the House of the Open Door: 
But for thee and for me, my child, 
Wandering folk and poor, 
There are jewels of price on meadow and 
moor, 
When the wind blows wild. 


Gold alight in the sky, 
And royal red in the heart of the heather; 
And all the night the stars go by, 
Waving their silver swords together. 
Lullaby and hushaby! 
The wayfaring day is o’er; 
Thou and I, together we lie 
In the House of the Open Door. 
But for thee and for me, my child, 
Wandering folk and poor, 
There are dreams of delight on meadow and 
moor, 
When the wind blows wild. 
— The Spectator. 
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Polly Hopkins. 


BY SUSAN TEALL PERRY. 


6 olly Hopkins, 
yoy’ rn ie dye do?” 

“There, gravdpa, you have helped us 
out of a quandary. The name shall be 
Polly Hopkins. What do you say, girls?”’ 

“ Agreed!" exclaimed a chorus of voices. 

‘‘What is the business before the house 
this afterno n?”’ the silver-haired gentle- 
man asked, as he stood on the threshold 
of the sitting-room aad glanced about. 

“We are dressing a hospital doll, grand- 
pa,’’ spoke Alice Waters, the golden- 
haired granddaughter. ‘We girls have 
been making her clothes, but we could 
not find a name that quite suited us, un- 
til you came with your bit of rhyme. 
Isn’t she a pretty, pretty Polly Hopkins, 
really, grandpa?’ And Alice held up a 
doll for the old gentleman’s inspection. 

“A very likely-looking young lady, and, 
if her face is not deceiving, she has a very 
amiable disposition. Does she always 
smile and look as happy?” 

“You must not make fun of our dolly, 
Mr. Giddings,’ Christine Marvin said, as 
she tried on the Kate Greenaway dress 
she had been making. ‘‘We spent all one 
morning hunting through the stores to 
find the doll that had the cheeriest ex- 
pression. You know there ought to be 
smiling, bright faces in the sick room al- 
ways.” 

‘Fun of Polly Hopkins, my dear young 
friends! Most certainly not. I think she 
is entitled to the highest respect. She is 


going on a mission, one of the very best 
missions, too.”’ 
Mr. Giddings was ready for his after- 





noon stroll, so he bade the girls good-by. 
As he opened the door to pass out, a 
sweet-faced girl came running up the 
steps. ‘I suppose you have all been won- 
dering what had become of me, but I’ve 
made amends for being late. See what I 
bought this morning of an old woman at 
the corner of Fourteenth Street,’’ she 
said, as she came into the sitting-room 
with beaming face. 

“Oh, how lovely!’ ‘‘How cunning!’’ 
were the exclamations, as Edna Bayless 
held up a doll’s fur cape and muff. 

‘*That settles the matter about the uls- 
ter and hat,’’ said Lena Fisher. ‘We will 
go right to work and make them, and then 
Polly Hopkins will be fully equipped for 
the mission.’’ 

“Is that what you have named her, 
girls?” 

Alice Waters told the little incident 
that resulted in the choice of a name, and 
the newcomer agreed with her friends 
that it was a good one. 

*Polly won't need an ulster and hat, 
for she will probably have few chances of 
getting out-doors; however, it will be 
great fun for the children to dress her up 
in her wraps, and make believe let her 
go.”’ 

‘Aunt Lucy told me that I should be 
astonished to hear how the sick chil- 
dren amused themselves ‘making believe.’ 
They play on the counterpanes, and ‘make 
believe’ the figures are animals and flow- 
ers and trees. One boy laid out a plot at 
Central Park on his. He had the shep- 
herd and the sheep in one corner. And a 
little Swedish boy piled up one side so it 
looked like snow-clad hills, and made be- 
lieve the smooth part was the ocean, and 
sailed back to his fatherland.”’ 

‘It must be dreadful to be ill in a hos- 
pital, away from your home and your 
mother.”’ 

“Yes, but the nurses are so very kind, 
and they look so pretty in their white 
caps!" 

“We ought to be packing up dolly’s 
things; where is the box?’’ 

‘“‘What fun the little sick girls will have 
putting on and taking off dolly’s clothes!”’ 

‘Six suits! A good outfit for Miss 
Polly.” 

These were the bits of talk the five girls 
had, as they sat around the table, getting 
the hospitai doll ready to take t» the chil- 
dren’s ward. When Miss Polly had on her 
wraps and was ready to go, each of the 
girls told her what she must do to make 
her mission a success. If Polly Hopkins 
did half the things she was told to do, she 
would prove an angel of mercy indeed, 

It was five o’cluck when the girls start- 
ed for the hospital with their gift. The 
horse-cars were crowded, so they were 
wedged in among fat people and lean peo- 
ple, but high above them all they held 
Polly Hopkins, so that she would not get 
bruised or mutilated. They were very 
merry as they rode along up-town, though 
their spirits were quiet enough when 
they reached the hospital steps. They 
almost persuaded themselves that they 
had not the courage to go in. But the 
sweet face of ‘Sister Mary’’ appeared in 
the open door, and they were soon telling 
their errand. 

‘‘Just what we needed, dear children,”’ 
she said, in a gentle tone. ‘Our dollies 
have grown weary with their constant 
service, and are looking quite worn. A 
fresh, cheery-faced newcomer will be 
gladiy welcomed in the ward, I can assure 
you,”’ 

The girls followed the head nurse to 
the ward. When she stepped into the 
room she held up the new dolly, and said: 
‘*These good girls have brought their lit- 
tle sick friends a new dolly, and she has a 
funny name. You will all laugh when 
you hear it. It is ‘Polly Hopkins.’ She 
is going to stay here and make you happy. 
I think little Amy Crandall must have her 
first."’ Then Sister Mary told the girls 
how homesick little Amy was. She had 
been brought there the week before, to be 
treated for curvature of the spine, and she 
pined very much for her mother, who was 
off at work trying to support the little 
brothers and sisters. 

Such a look of delight as came over lit- 
tle Amy’s face, as she took ‘Polly Hop- 
kins” in her hand! 

When the girls were on their homeward 
way, they did not feel quite satisfied with 
what they had done. 

“It is too bad to have those other chil- 
dren ooliged to wait until their turn 
comes, before they can have the new 
doll. There ought to be a number more 
of just such dollies, so that they could be 
distributed around,”’ said Alice Waters. 

‘*Yes, every girl ought to have one for 
her very own. It is hard, after one has 
just become attached to a doll, to have it 
taken away and given to somebody else,’’ 
Edna Bayless added. 

After talking the matter over, the girls 
decided to form a ‘Polly Hopkins Soci- 
ety,”’ and dress dolls for hospitals, and to 
make it their business t» look after the 
clothes and needs of the dolls sent out to 
do the good work, and when one got 
weary and worn, to see that it was taken 





out for a rest and a new one substituted. 
When Alice told her grandfather at the 
table that night of the project, he said, 
“I will give you a little fund to start 
with,”’ and he laid a new, crisp five-dollar 
bill by Alice’s plate.—N. Y. Evangelist. 





A QUAINT LOVE-LETTER. 

Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas of Ednor, 
Md., writes to us: 

“In the life of Sir Christopher Wren, by 
Lucy Phillimore, we find a letter from the 
great architect to his future wife, Faith 
Coghill, which, we thiuk, deserves to be 
reprinted after having been tucked away 
for two hundred and forty-eight years pre- | 
vious to the publication of the biography. | 


“Madam; The artificer having never 





before mett with a drowned watch, like | 
an ignorant physician has been soe long | 
about the cure that he hath made me very | 
unguiet that your commands should be 
soe long deferred; however, I have sent 
the watch at last, and envie the felicity of 
it that it should be sve neer your side, and 
soe often enjoy your Eye, and be consult- 
ed by you how your time shall passe while 
you employ your band ia your excellent 
workes. But have a care of it, for I put 
such a spell into it that every Beating of 
the Balance will tell you ‘tis the pulse of 
my Heart which labours as much to serve 
you, and more trewly than the watch; for 
the watch I believe will sometimes lie, 
and sometimes perhaps be idle and un- 
willing to goe, having received so much 
injury by being drenched in that briny 
bath, that I dispair it should ever bea 
trew servant to you more. But as for me 
(unless you drown me, too, in my teares), 
you may be confident I shal] never cease 
to be, Your most affectionate humble ser- 
vant, Car. WREN. 
June 14.”’ 





-_-- — —-— 


PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE REPORT FOR | 
1903 - 1904 





{Made by Henry B. Blackwell at the National 
Suffrage Convention.) 

‘*Each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress.”’ (U. S. Constitution, Art. 2, 
Sec. 1. P. 2.) 

During the past year your committee 
has again called the attention of our State 
societies to the important fact that every 
Legislature may, atany session, by a sim- 
ple change in its election law, enable its 
women citizens to vote for Presidential 
electors on the same terms as its male 
citizens, or on any qualifications of edu- 
cation or property which it may see fit to 
prescribe, 

The ample, exclusive, and sovereign 
power of appointment vested in the Leg- 
islature, was formerly exercised by its 
members in person, and continued to be 
so exercised by the Legislature of South 
Carolina until after the breaking out of 
the Civil War in 1861. In New Jersey 
until 1804 the State Legislature in person 
appointed the presidential electors. With 
the growth of democracy it has become 
usual to delegate this power to all male 
citizens, but this is subject at any time to 
change, modification, or recall. There- 
fore a majority of any State Legislature 
can at any time confer upon its female 
citizens an equal right with its male citi- 
zens to take part in the appointment of 
presidential electors. 

The choice of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States is the most im- 
portant form of suffrage ever exercised by 
an American citizen. It decides who shall 
be for four years the chief executive offi- 
cer of 75 million people, with power of 
appointment and removal of tens of thou- 
sands of officials, with supreme command 
of the army and navy, with the manage- 
ment of our foreign relations and the duty 
of making treaties subject to the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The King of 
England and the Emperor of Germany are 
practically possessed of no greater politi- 
cal power than is this sovereign ruler of a 
continental nationality during his official 
term. 

The constitutional right of the State 
Legislatures to prescribe the terms and 
method of appointment of the Presiden- 
tial electors has recent)y been decided by 
the U. S. Supreme Court, in the Michigan 
case, to be “‘exclusive and supreme.”’ In 
view of the comparative ease with which 
this highest form of suffrage may be at- 
tained, your committee recommends that 
a general effort in this direction be made 
by all State societies where it is not 
thought best at present to ask for a sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment to 
the voters. In many of our older States, 
where iron-clad restrictions forbid any 
form of municipal or school suffrage by 
women, where habits have become fixed 
and class distinctions prevail, here is an 
open door. Once let the women of any 





State take their equal part in this great 


national election, and their complete 
equality will be recognized and assured. 
Without change of State or federal consti 
tution, without ratification by the indi- 
vidual voters,—a simple majority of both 
Houses of Legislature can confer upon 
women citizens this magnificent privilege, 
which will carry with it a certainty of 
speedy future concessions of all minor 
rigbts. 

Since we last mei, Federated Australia 
has conferred the national suffrage upon 
all the women of that vast continent. 
More than eight hundred thousand women 
have there just exercised their right for 
the first time. The fact is an object les- 
son which may well encourage American 
suffragists. In some of the Australian 
provinces women cannot yet vote for their 
State Legislatures. Yet, even there, they 
help elect their national parliament, and 
can themselves be elected members of 
that body. 

Year before last, Presidential suffrage 
was seriously considered in Kansas, but 
was defeated by factional jealousy. Last 
year, a Presidential suffrage petition was 
presented to the Rhode Island Legislature 
by the State Society, and was advocated 
by Governor Garvin, This year, an effort 
is being made by public-spirited Missis- 
sippi women to secure from their Legis- 
lature, now in session, the right to vote in 
the Presidential election of 1904. If this 
effort should be successful, the example, 
once set, would svon be folluwed in other 
States. 

During the pas. vear, the near approach 
of the Presidential erection has increased 
the difficulty of securing affirmative act- 
ion. . The change seems more formidable 
to politicians as election day draws near. 
But next year, during the lull that suc- 
ceeds the Presidential campaign, a special 
effort should be made. By doing so, the 
idea will gradually permeate the public 
consciousness, Ere long sume State will 
lead off. Aud if, as we believe, women 
avail themselves of the opportunity as 
generally as the men, it will furever settle 
in the affirmative women’s willingness to 
vote. Henry B. BLACKWELL, 

Chairman Presidential Suffrage Com. 


-_-—- —_—_—— 


THE WAGE-EARNER AND THE BALLOT. 


[Address of Mrs. Maud Nathan, president of 
the Consumers’ League, at the National Suffrage 
Convention.) 

The opponents of our cause, whether 
they be of the fair sex or the unfair 
sex, seem to think that we regard the ex- 
tension of suffrage to women as a panacea 
for all evils in this world and the next. 
No honest suffragist has ever taken that 
ground. I, myself, can not endorse any 
such general or sweeping statement; but I 
feel that my experience in investigating 
the condition of women wage-earners war- 
rants the assertion that some of the evils 
from which these women wage-earners suf- 
fer would not exist, if the women had the 
right to place their ballots in the ballot-box. 

It is a remarkable fact that, in the 
States where women vote, there is far bet- 
ter enforcement of the laws which protect 
working girls, The reason is readily ap- 
preciated. Where there is a clash of in. 
terests between employers and employees, 
the side having the votes and the money 
to subscribe to campaign funds will natu- 
rally receive more consideration from both 
law-makers and law-enforcers, The health 
and needs of the disfranchised working 
women, the eager appeals of their philan- 
thropic sisters, all are easily outweighed 
by the wishes of the voters. 

In Colorado women have voted for ten 
years. There, when some little children 
were brought from the Southern cotton 
mills and Southern methods of employ- 
ment were adopted in a certain Colorado 
cotton mill, a rigorous child-labor law and 
a compulsory education law were en- 
acted at once, without a fraction of the 
agitation required in States where women 
are denied the suffrage. Moreover, the 
whole moral and economic question of 
permitting children to be employed in any 
way which makes for their mental, moral 
or physical injury i« simplified in Colo- 
rado, because in that State the law reaches 
out to the person who contributes to the 
delinquency of a child, along with the of- 
fending child, thus placing the responsi- 
bility where it belongs, and diminishing 
the number of juvenile delinquents. 
Judge Lindsey, who secured the enact- 
ment of this law, enforces it in such a way 
as to prevent the offering of temptation to 
thousands of messenger-boys, news-boys, 
cash-boys and other child workers, I am 
told; and Judge Lindsey does not hesitate 


to assert that he is kept in office largely. 


through the votes of women. 

I also wish to call your attention to the 
fact that Colorado places the age of con- 
sent at 18 years. In that State a girl can 
not consent to her ruin at an earlier age 
than to her marriage, as can be done in 
many States. It is, alas! the children of 
the working people wh», through poverty 
and want, are most tempted to succumb 
to this particular form of temptation, and 
therefore this stringent law in regard to 





the age of consent is of the highest possi- 
ble value to working girls. This statute 
was introduced and passed by the efforts 
of a@ woman who was a member of the 
State Legislature. In North Carolina, 
where women do not vote, the age of con- 
sent is placed at ten years, and this not- 
withstanding the much vaunted chivalry 
and respect shown toward the weaker sex 
by Southern men. 

Another matter which is of vast impor- 
tance to the wage-earners of our country 
is the education of their children. It is 
vitally essential to the working people 
that their children shall be compelled to 
attend school rather than be forced at an 
early age into industry. The enormous 
number of illiterate children in our great 
industrial States is appalling. According 
to the census of 1900, in our six leading 
manufacturing States, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, New York and 
Pennsylvania, there are 20,775 illiterate 
children between the ages of ten and four- 
teen. Immigration may account for this 
in part, but it will not explain the case in 
Georgia and Alabama—the States where 
80 many little defenceless children are 
put at work in the mills at an early age. 
There we find the enormous number of 
129,401 illiterate children between the 
ages of ten and fourteen. In Wyoming, 
on the contrary, where women have voted 
for more than a quarter of a century—in- 
deed, for nearly balf a century—there are 
fewer illiterate children than in any other 
State or Territory, only 72 in the entire 
State, according to statistics. 

The women voters have insisted upon 
good schools, and have maintained a sys- 
tem of travelling teachers for remote 
ranches where a small group of children 
could be collected to be taught, 

In Boston, where women participate in 
school election campaigns with great 
vigor, a@ seat and full-time instruction in 
school are provided for all the children of 
school age. Boston is the only one of our 
foremost cities which does this, and it is 
also the only one of our foremost cities 
where women vote ou matters pertaining 
to schools. In New York, where women 
have no votes of any kind, there are 89,000 
children on half time, and I am assured 
that the same proportion holds good in 
Philadelphia, Chicago and other of our 
largest cities. 

I contend that the giving of the school 
vote to women is a mere sop to Cerberus. 
It is idle to claim that, as so few women 
exercise their privilege in this particular, 


it proves that the mass of women would — 


not take advantage of the privilege to 
vote on larger issues. It proves nothing 
of the sort. Many women, like many men, 
do not care to inconvenience themselves 
for some minor matter which seems to 
them of little importance, but would be- 
stir themselves were a greater issue at 
stake. The election of the President of 
the United States calls forth a much 
larger vote in a city than a mere munici- 
pal election, And yet a municipal elec- 
tion should be of vital interest to every 
citizen, At the time of the last New York 
city election, there were 59,694 voters who 
registered and failed to cast their votes 
on election day; and yet I have not heard 
that these men are to be disfranchised. 

It was gratifying to read but a short 
time ago that Governor Bates of Massa- 
chusetts spoke on the advisability of ex- 
tending the suffrage to women in these 
words: 

It has seemed to some that prejudice, 
or at least a t 0 rigid conservatism, inler- 
ited from prior and admittedly less-ad- 
vanced generations, causes us to assist in 
a one sided f.1rm of government, adminis- 
tered only to the extent of man’s wisdom, 
and deliberately refusing to avail our- 
selves of the benefits to be derived from 
the fine intuition, the sensitive conscience, 
and the different, but brilliant, intellect 
of women. They receive the benetits of 
our educational system. They outnumber 
the young men in all our schools, colleges, 
and universities. Equally with men do 
they pay their taxes, and they are held 
equally accountable for infractions of the 
law. They are equally interested in the 
economic aad efticient management of 
civic affairs. They should have the same 
right as men, if they so desire, to vote for 
those who are to represent them in that 
management—and that, too, irrespective 
of the question whether other women, 
similarly situated, desire to exercise that 
right. 

So long as women are prevented from 
exercising their privilege of citizenship at 
the polls, so long will they be kept out of 
positions for which they are eminently fit- 
ted. A few years ago I had an interview 
with the man who was then Governor of 
the State of New York. He was eager to 
appoint as chief factory inspector some 
one who had had experience, was honest, 
intelligent, and capable. I suggested a 
woman who had been chief factory inspec- 
tor of Iilinois for four years, and had done 
expert work for the United States Labor 
Bureau. She had had all the necessary 
experience; she had only lost her office in 
Illinois because she had been too honest 
and impartial in enforcing the law; she 
was unusually strong, energetic, intelli- 
gent, capable and forceful, and yet, be- 
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cause she was @ woman, the Governor ad- 
mitted candidly to me that he gould not 
consider her as an available caudidate. 
The voters would wish him to appoint a 
man! So he appointed a man; a man who 
was inefficient, but whuo had the back- 
ing of a portion of his voting constit 
uency. And the man who was ap | 
pointed first deputy-inspector had been | 
elevator boy at the Capitol in Albany. 
Running elevators was all the traini: g he 
bad had for this important position. But 
then he was a man, and he had the go: d- 
natured backing of many voters, On one 
occasion, many years ago, when I spoke 
before an Assembly Committee in behalf | 
of the Mercantile Bull, I called on the Gov- | 
ernor, who has since died, and I told him | 
[had gone to Albany in the interests of 
the working girls. Being a close personal 
friend, he did not hesitate tu say frankly 
to me that he was not interested in work- 
ing girls. They had no votes! 

| have known repeated cases where | 
women who had done faithful service in 
public office have had their positions tak- | 
en away from them merely to enable some 
yoter to obtain the coveted place and the 
still more coveted salary. 

Speaking of salaries, I have often had 
my attention called to the fact that the 
women holding municipal or government 
positions get pitifully low salaries com- 
pared with the men who do similar work. 
Efforts to have their salaries raised meet 
with discouraging results. Last year the 
Consumers’ League coéperated with the 
Women’s Prison Association in an en- 
deavor to get the salaries of prison ma- 
trons raised in the State of New York. 
The head matron of the Tombs, the Work- 
house, and the Branch Workhouse each 
received $500 a year; ten matrons received 
$450 a year, and niuveteen received from 
$300 to $400. They work twelve hours 
out of every twenty-four on week-days, 
alternating weekly between night and day 
duty, and work twenty-four hours every 
second Sunday. The male employees whu 
perform similar duties receive from $800 
to $1,200 a year. We asked the Legisla- 
ture to remedy this injustice, at least 
partly, by raising the salaries of the ma- 
trons so that they might receive from $600 
to $900 a year. We endeavored to have a 
mandatory law passed, but the Mayor of 
New York refused to sign such a bill. He 
said he would sign a permissive bill, and 
we were led to believe that the salaries 
provided for would be paid, and that, 
once paid, they could not, under the pro- 
visions of the Charter, be reduced. The 
bill was made permissive, and signed by 
the Mayor and the Governor. The Com- 
missioner of Corrections refused to pay 
the increase; the Mayor did not insist; the 
Corporation Counsel advised the Commis- 
sioner not to pay it. The Commissioner 
gave as an excuse that some of the women 
did not deserve an increase. He was re- 
quested to dismiss those unworthy of 
holding office, but this he refused to do. 
He also stated that he could not increase 
the salaries of the women without increas- 
ing the salaries of the men employed as 
well, It was pointed out that the law 
only referred to the women because of 
their low salaries; but he remained ob- 
durate. Now, I ask you in all fairness, do 
any of you believe, if the members of the 
Women’s Prison Association and the 
members of the Consumers’ League— 
numbering thousands of women — had 
been voters, that their work would have 
met with this result and the law would 
have been thus disregarded? 

Such an authority as Carroll D. Wright, 
National Commissioner of Labor, has said: 
“The lack of direct pelitical influence 
constitutes a powerful reason why wom- 
en’s wages have been kept at a miuimum,”’ 

lt is the starvation wage which is re- 
sponsible for a considerable portion of the 
vice and crime detected among working 
girls. The percentage of vice and crime 
among these wage-earners [| believe to be 
very small considering the many tempta- 
tions offered. It is marvellous how much 
nobility of character, strength of purpose 
and real heroism are sometimes shown. I 
have known of girls being vuffered $2 a 
week for sixty-four hours’ work, who 
were told to make up in other ways what 
they needed to live on. Bishop Brooks 
said he was never interested in woman 
suffrage until he was brought into per- 
sonal contact with the problems of vice 
and crime in a great city, and then he be- 
came convinced that woman’s ballot was 
needed to help solve them. 

i have spoken of the help women have 
given in enacting beneficial legislation; 
but unfortunately, many of our laws be- 
Come dead letters on the statute books 
because of the lack of enforcement. Laws 
are never enforced as they should be un- 
less there is a strong public sentiment de 
manding their impartial and strict enforce- 
ment. My experience bas been that the 
non-voting women’s septiment has not the 
power and weight of the voting men’s 
sentiment. The protest of a large body 
of voters is always heeded. Whenever we 
have prepared petitions, we have found it 
absolutely necessary to secure the signa- 








| our views on democracy. 





tures of men. Often we have found the 
men totally ignorant of existing condi- 
tions, and had to sacrifice valuable hours 
in explaining what a woman would have 
understood at once. 

The Working Men’s Unions do all in 
their power to exclude women and chil- 
dren from occupations in which organiza- 
tions exist, but, failing in this, they take 
them into the unions on equal terms, and 
teach them to vote viva voce, by standing 
vote and by ballot, in all matters which 
concern their hours, wages and other con- 
ditions of employment. Thus the women 
and children are taught to look to the 
unions instead of to the State for protec- 
tion. This is entirely in opposition to 
While it is right 
for women to have the protection of or- 
ganization, they should also have the 
steadying and broadening experience of 
political responsibility. They should have 
the consciousness that their interests are 
not merely bound up with the interests of 
the trade-unions, but are also very closely 
bound up with the interests of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Finally, I feel that not only on account 
of the women wage-earners should women 
be accorded the ballot, but also because 
women are very largely the spenders of 
all family incomes, and as such they have 
the right to the assurance that what they 
buy is free from adulteration, and has 
been produced under clean, wholesome 
and humane conditions, For this right 
the Consumers’ League persistently con- 
tends, but it can be only partially success- 
ful, in my «pinion, so long as it depends 
entuely upon moral suasion, while asso- 
ciatious uf nfanufac.urers and merchants 
have the voting power to ho!d in terror 
over our administration. 

Do not let our opponents delude us into 
believing that we are virtually represented 
by our husbands and our brothers (should 
we happen to have any). It is not true. 
During the recent municipal campaign in 
New York, women from the East Side 
came to the Woman’s Municipal League 
headquarters and said: ‘‘We can not influ- 
ence our husbands, but for the sake of our 
children we want honest government; we 
want to help your cause.’’ They could 
not contribute funds, but they gave us 
valuable facts, they offered to seal envel- 
opes for us, and to distribute literature. 
Other women contributed thousands of 
dollars towards the Citizen’s Union cam- 
paign. But they could not contribute 
votes; if we could have given those, we 
might have won, 

If we were only Negroes! The Con- 
gressman from Indiana put the case for 
them ina nut-shell the other day. ‘‘What,”’ 
said he, ina fine oratorical burst, referring 
to the present attempt to disfranchise the 
Negro in the South, ‘‘what is citizenship 
without the ballot? There is no doubt,” 
he continued, ‘that the Negro’s condition 
is practically slavery.’’ Will he tell me, 
then, what is the position of women, and 
why? 





A WOMAN VOTER OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

‘*Maw, whit wey canna I vote?’ 

That is probably the question that Wee 
MacGregor would have worried bis moth- 
er with yesterday if that good woman had 
been a resident of the Commonwealth, 
The bairns are closely allied to the exer- 
cise of the suffrage. Materfamilias felt 
that keenly yesterday. Wasshe to forego 
the privilege, some call it the right, to 
have a voice in the selection of the men 
who would frame the laws under which 
she would have to live, or would she stay 
at home and look after the little ones? 
The married woman voter in a large per 
centage of instances solved the problem 
by compounding with her maternal and 
political instincts. She took her children 
with her to the voting place. 

A visit to anumber of the polling booths 
afforded sufficient evidence that the wom- 
en were not remiss in appreciating the 
importance of the duty which the Federal 
Government has cast uponthem,. At al- 
most any hour of the day the woman voter 
might have been seen approaching the 
booths with an expression of countenance 
that denoted that her mind was irrevoca- 
bly made up. However flattering and 
suave the canvassers for either candidate 
might be, she regarded them with the 
steely and disconcerting gaze of the sister- 
hood of the iron will. Blandishments 
were lost on her, persuasion failed to 
move her. That was in some cases, In 
others the woman voter had fortified her- 
self with a father, brother, husband or 
male friend, and before entering for the 
first time in her life into the mysterious 
recesses of the booth she made this un- 
happy wigbt explain over and over again 
the procedure of voting. Sometimes she 
would get terribly tangled over the Sen- 
ate, House of Representatives, and refer- 
endum voting, and grey hairs will prob- 
ably lend their adornment to many a male 
head from his gallant efforts to make the 
fair elector understand what had to be 
done and how to du it. But these were 
the exceptions. As a rule, the woman 





FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 2 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 


buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 7o minutes’ ride by 


rail from Boston, one mile and a‘half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


The property comprises a spacious three story mansion house qf seven- | 


teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 


House 


commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 


room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 


water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 


also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 


40x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 


harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 
’ ’ ¢ I DD 2? 


house and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


picturesque surroundings. 


ample lawn, and 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 


mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, 100 acres valuable woodland, six 
£ ge, ’ 


orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 
and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 
in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


| $24,000, 


Principal buildings 


[he estate was once assessed for 


This property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 


school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


Address 


Price, $10,000. 


OWNER. 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 














voter rose to the occasion, and set an ex- 
ample to many of the stronger sex by the 
smart business-like way in which she did 
what was necessary, and gave way for the 
text comer. As one returning officer 
said: ‘To my surprise, they proved quiet 
and business. like electors.”’ 

Even the most bitter and uncompromis 
ing and inflexible opponent of womanhood 
suffrage, had he visited some of the 
booths yesterday, would have had to ad- 
mit that the advent of the woman voter 
had lent something of picturesqueness to 
the aforetime sombre and distressing pro- 
cess of vote-recording. In large part she 
evidently regarded the occasion of her 
political debut worthy of something more 
than the usual house costume. She 
dressed for her new part, and the floors 
of the booths felt the unaccustomed kiss 
of silks and voiles and all the other stuffs, 
the names of which no mere male thing 
can be expected to remember, instead of 
the aggressive stamp of heavy male 
boots. 

There was a great contrast between the 
way in which the woman voter of the class 
and the woman voter of the mass set 
about their task. In the Wentworth elect- 
orate many of the former drove to the 
nearest booth, stepped daintily on to the 
footpath, recorded their votes, and drove 
away home, or to town or elsewhere, The 
latter, frequently with a Justy babe ia 
arms and a string of youngsters clinging 
to her skirts, favored the most elementary 
mode of locomotion known. When she 
returned from the booth she had to col- 
lect her scattered offspring, and then, asa 
rule, she began to talk over the political 
situation with Mrs. Brown. It is sad to 
relate that in some instances the conversa- 
tions did not suggest that deep knowledge 
of political matters that the exercise of 
the suffrage should demand, However, 
that is equally applicable to a very large 
percentage of the male electurs also. 

It is, of course, too early yet to know to 
what extent the women voters of New 
South Wales have affected the great issues 
that were decided yesterday. But if what 
was gleaned from personal observation in 
the city and suburbs may be taken as an 
indication of the manner in which the 
women of the whole State have taken up 
the political burden, it should be found 
that the woman voter has made her pres- 
ence felt to no small degree.— Sydney, 
(New South Wales) Daily Herald, Dec. 17, 
1903. 


100 Califoni Views, 10 Cents. 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 
444 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 

















STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, FEB, 26, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The Woman Suffrage Society of Phila- 
deluhia met Feb. 24, Miss Jane Campbell 
presiding. 

The regular business showed gratifying 
progress. Eleven new members were 
elected. Announcements were made of a 
Luncheon by the Natural Food Company 
for the benefit of the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, March 9; also of a ‘*Rubber So- 
cial” for the Philadelphia Society, and a 
Cake and Candy Sale on last Saturday in 
April. 

Appointments were made to serve on 
the Membership Committee for March. A 
Special Committee on the Smoke Nui- 
sance advised that no action be taken un- 
til after a pending ordinance should be 
decided upon. 

Miss Arabella Carter made a brief re- 
port of the Convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association in 
Washington, Feb. 10 to 17. Mrs. Ada E. 
Morgan, Superintendent of Press Work, 
read articles furnished Philadelphia pa- 
pers. Miss Annie Heacock reported on 
the ‘‘Progress of Women during the Last 
Month.’’ The report was admirably writ- 
ten, and gave an interesting account of 
work accomplished by women. This re 
port on the ‘‘Progress of Women”’ is to be 
made quite a feature of future meetings. 
The first of the series was given in Janu- 
ary. Miss Heacock is to continue these 
reports as permanent additions to the pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Hanna M. Harlan read a sketch of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, a delightful ac- 
count of a striking personality. Mrs. 
Margaret Roberts Williams also gave in- 
teresting reminiscences of Mrs. Howe. 
The meeting was unusually large and in- 
teresting. The president urged the gain- 
ing of new members, if Pennsylvania is to 
continue foremost in membership. 

The Society is working in many direc- 
tions. Asa member of the Federation of 
Pennsylvania Women, it aids this State 
organization whenever called upon. As 
an instance, it voted five dollars in aid of 
the Mont Alto Reservation for Consump- 
tives. As the Philadelphia Suffrage Soci- 
ety is obliged to use all its dues for run- 
ning expenses, the president collected the 
money personally and had it deposited in 
the treasury, and the Society then voted 
it to the Mont Alto Reservation Fund. 

This spring promises to be an active 
season, with increased interest and mem- 
bership. JANE CAMPBELL, 





COOK. — Experienced Armenian cook would 
like a place in hotel or private family. Cooked 
for more than a year in Danvers Hospital, and 
refers to housekeeper there. Speaks English. 
Address JoHN MANOUKIAN, 26 School St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—Ap Armenian with ex- 
perience in a rubber factory would like any kind 
of work that he can do. Address JoHN GaROIAN, 
26 School St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Furniture | | 
| ginson. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clari Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

¥ or Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 


Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. icles.” ’ af 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 

Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (a reprint). 

These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents, 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDs°TEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoypD JoNES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. OHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
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The Dutch National Council of Women 
will hold its annual meeting at The Hague 
on April 5. There will not be reports this 
year from affiliated societies, for the three 
days will all be taken up by the Congress 
on Child-Protection, which is to be held 
under the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil. More than sixty associations inter- 
ested in this work, and including the 
most distinguished phila.thropists of the 
country, have formed the Committee of 
Arrangements for this Congress. On the 
first day, April 6, the care of orphans and 
neglected children will be discussed by 
jurists and rescue-workers; on April7 the 
dangers to children at school are to be 
considered by pedagogical and medical 
authorities; and on April 8 the evil conse- 
quences of children’s leaving school and 
being put to work too early will be point- 
ed out by labor-inspectors and speakers 
from trades-unions. As usual, the Dutch 
National Council of Women extends a 
cordial invitation to members of National 
Councils in other countries, and will be 
glad to welcome them, especially those 
who understand the language. 

The civil service reform committee of 
the Massachusetts Federation is sending 
out a letterto the federated clubs, asking 
the clubwomen to get signatures of both 
men and women to a petition against 
the bill now before the Legislature to give 
special and unjust preference in appoint- 
ments to the young veterans of the Span- 
ish war. The committee declares that 
“in the withdrawing of this preferred 
class from the necessity of competition, 
we are sapping the very virtues for which 
this preference is given—true courage, 
true patriotism, true self-respect.”’ 

The chairman of the Massachusetts 
committee on Industrial Conditions for 
Women and Children, Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames, is unusually well equipped by 
traiuing and experience to make its work 
effective. As Factory Inspector, an office 
to which she was twice appointed by 
G »ernor Wolcott, and as member for six 
years of the Boston School Committee, 
her opportunities for observation have 
been many and varied. ‘‘Under the title, 
**A Profitable Study for Women’s Clubs,”’ 
Mrs. Ames recommends in the Federation 
Bulletin for February a course to be pur- 
sued in the investigation of the factory 
6y>tem. 

Miss Anne Rhodes, president and leader 
of the Post Parliament Club of New York, 
has resigned from active work in the club 
to accept the position of executive secre- 
tary to the managers of the Staten Island 
Hospital. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Detroit, 
Mich., is in its fourth year of anti cigarette 
work. During the past three years, 
through talks upon the effects of cigarette 
smoking, it has reached about 23,000 per- 
sons, mainly in the public schools. Talks 
have also been given to Mothers’ Clubs, 
newsbuys, boys’ clubs, cash girls’ clubs, 
factory girls and Sunday Schools, The 
cummittee in charge works upon an edu- 
cational plan, believing this to be the only 
way to accomplish permanent good. Its 
work has attracted the attention of mauvy 
other clubs and persons anxious to com- 
bat the cigarette evil, and inquiries have 
been received even from Honolulu and 
Nova Scotia. The work bas been carried 
on under the chairmanship of Mrs, Char- 
lotte S. Angstman, a graduate of Michi 
gau University. 

The California State Federation, which 
met recently in Sacramento, discussed a 
plan to establish a clubhouse fur the 
women students at the State University. 
Dr. Dorothea Mure, of Juvenile Court 
fame, urged the women to keep on ‘‘nag- 
ging the mev to do what was necessary to 
save not only the little boys, but the big 
ones,”’ from becoming criminal charges 
on the public. Mis. George Law Smith, 
of San Francisco, was elecced president. 

The Woman's Trade Union League has 
sent circulars to every club in the Illinois 
Federation, setting forth the grievances 
of the striking women employees of the 
Kabo Corset Company of Aurora, and ap- 
pealing to every member in the State to 
boycott the Kabo corset until the manu- 
facturers agree to submit the differences 
to arbitration. Low wages, an unfair 
system of fines, and violations of the child- 
labor law are some of the charges made 
against the company. Miss Mary McDow- 
ell of the University settlement is presi 
dent of the Trade Union League, and Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club, is secretary. 


The Union of German Women’s Clubs 
has seut petitions to the respective minis- 
ters of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurt- 
temberg, Baden and Hesse, asking that 
the schools for teaching dairy work, the 
1aising of poultry and domestic animals, 


Drugless Sleep. 


A PRIZE ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





any use to you.”’ 


used similar methods with success.”’ 


ing natural sleep.”’ 


in Northampton.”’ 


Expressions from Home Universities : 


L. CLARK SEELYE, Pres. Smith College, Northampton, Mass.: 
**L avoid insomnia by control of the respiratory and other muscles, at the sleep- 
ing hour, after the mauner of your instructions. 


You may publish my letter if of 


DAVID S. JORDAN, Pres. Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ., California: 
‘Il am greatly interested in your work and have made public your prize offer. I 
believe doctors should find some mode of inviting sleep other than through the 
damagiug drug, to which I have a strong prejudice.” 

W. E. HUNTINGTON, President Boston University: 

‘*| have practiced ‘muscular exertion’ for many years, also deep breathing, asa 
means of sound health and good sleep, which’is so essential.’’ 

HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President Oberlin College, Ohio: 
‘“*l believe fully in such methods as you recommend for inducing sleep, and | have 


L. A. GARRISON, President Centrai University, lowa: 
‘*I have never found anything but the method you suggest of any value in produc- 


CHARLES C. THACH, President Alabama Polytechnie Institute : 
‘I bave practiced successfully for years the method you advocate. 
God-speed in your crusade against sleep-producing drugs.”’ 

J. A. HOUSTON, M.D., Supt. Northampton Insane Hospital: 
‘The elevation of medical science, and the best welfare of mankind, I believe to 
have characterized Dr. Learned’s efforts during our acquaintance of fifteen years 


I wish you 





the winter. 
treatment of insomnia at present. 


* All needed detail will appear later. 


I will meet organized bodies, medical and scientific—a limited number—during 
Also the humanitarian capitalist. 
Address 


J. B. LEARNED, M. D. 


419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 


I cannot supervise the individual 


See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 











the care of gardens and bees, may be 
opened to women, and that where such 
schools do vot exist, they may be estab- 
lished for both men and women, A sec- 
ond petition is for school gardens to teach 
boys and girls the elements of gardening. 
The petition refers to the su:cess of Aus- 
tria in school garden work. A desire is 
also expressed for similar gardens to be 
established in connection with normal 
schools for the training of teachers. 


The Ladies’ Physivlugical Institute of 
Boston lately gave a birthday party iu 
honor of its former president, Dr. Salome 
Merritt. It was a ‘Sphinx party,’ to 
raise funds for the work of the associa- 


tion. 
eS be 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

SuFFOLK County WorRK CONFERENCE, 
A meeting was held at 6 Marlboro’ Street, 
o. Thursday atternoon, Feb. 4, at 3 P.M. 
Mrs. Page presided, and the following 
Leagues were represented: 

The Boston Equal Suffrage Association 
for Good Government by Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park. 

Roxbury League by Miss Oliver and 
Mrs. Gleason. 

Revere by Mrs. Segee. 

Winthrop by Mrs. Cross. 

City Point vy Mrs, Emery. 

Eust Boston by Mrs. Sanderson and Mrs, 
Merrick. 

Roxbury Leaque reported that it would 
take charge of the Fortnightiy for April 
25. It has obtained two new members, 
and has secured a hearing for a woman 
suffrage speaker at the sewing society of 
the Roxbury Universalist church. 

Revere committee reported one new 
member and a prospect of active work be- 
fore the school election in March, 

Winthrop has sent io its suffrage peti- 
tion, aud hopes to have Miss Shaw ad- 
dress it in March. 

City Point sent in 115 enrolment cards. 
It has three new members, making a mem- 
berhip of 115, with an average attendance 
of 100. Mrs, Boland addressed the League 
in December, and Mr. Ham on Woman 
Suffrage from a Legislator’s Standpoint, 
in January. Mrs. Watson Lister taiked of 
woman suffrage in Australia at the January 
meeting. 

East Boston reported no meeting since 
the last Conference. One meeting «f the 
directors had been held, and a meeting ar- 
ranged for Feb. 15— Miss Anthony’s birth- 
day. JENNY S. MERRICK, Sec. pro tem. 


Ciry Pornt.—The League held its sixth 
meeting of the season Feb. 14 in Pilgrim 
Hall. Mrs. Luther presided. Rev. Mr. 
Huxtable, pastur of Hawes Unitarian 
Church, gave an interesting talk on Tol- 
stoi. Fine vocsl music was given by Miss 
Verio, assisted by Miss I. gram, aceum 
panist. A social reception followed. with 
light refreshments. The attendance was 
abuut seventy. five. 

ADELAIDE J Emery, State Director. 


WINCHESTER. — The Equal Suffrage 
League met at the home of Mrs. Bunting, 
Sctrauord Ruad, Feb. 25; the president, 
Mrs. Blood, in the chair, As it was a 
public meeting no business was transacted. 
Mrs, W. T. Lawrence, of Winchester, read 
and considered Rev. C. F. Doie’s book, 
*\Nobie Woma: hood.”’ Mrs. W. T. Law- 
rence’s expianation of the book was in- 
structive and interes\ing. Mr. Dole places 
woman on a higher plave than many wise 
and good men bave done. He thinks that 
women are entitled to every advantage, 
and does not, think that it wiil lessen their 
greatest charms—love, sympathy aud gen- 
tleness. Mr. Page of Bivvkline spoke ov 
suffrage much tu the puint, and the ladies 
present seemed greatly impressed by it. 
One of his arguments was the apparent 
lack of public spirit among women. He 
urged them to make themselves acquaint- 
ed with the method of school committee 








work in their towns, and to seein what 
way they can improve the schools. It is 
important that women should express 
their views on public questions as they 
arise, and the only way to be heard is 
by the ballot. His anecdotes and stories 
were full of interest. A rising vote of 
thanks was given the speakers. 
H. FrRerEtuHy, Sec. 


THE DRAMA, 


TREMONT THEATRE. — The popularity 
of tue “Prince ot Pilsen” is belived tuo be 
due to its **wonderful’’ music. Playgoers 
are familiar with the dainty ‘‘Message of 
the Violet,’’ and with the poetry of **The 
Tale of a S-ashell.’’ The men are delight- 
ed with **Pictures in the Smoke.”’ ‘Hei- 
delb-rg,”’ by a male octet, is a daring in- 
novation. ‘The Soug of the Cities’ bas 
been greeted with greater favor than 
anything in years The prima donna sings 
a verse extolling Boston, and a gir) in old 
Puritan garb dances to the air of “Yankee 
Doodie.’’ The Sav Francisco girl wears a 
scarlet dress heavily shot with guld, and 
dances to ‘‘There'll be a Hot Time.’’ The 
troops going to the Philippines always 
play this air as the transport goes down 
the bay. Chicago, New York, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Washington, St. Louis and 
Boston are presented. ‘*Walk, Mister, 
Walk” and ‘It Was The Dutch”’ are said 
to be the best topical songs in years. ‘‘The 
Prince of Pilsen’’ is played by the army 
and navy and whistled all over the coun- 
try. The brilliant work of Pixley and 
Luders will be seen at the Tremont The- 
atre for the three weeks beginning next 
Monday. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE. — ‘Peg 
Woftington” will be revived next week. 
Thiee years since, Miss Lillian Lawrence 
impersonated the charming heroine with 
remarkable success, and she will take the 
same part agaip. An excellent perform- 
ance is promised, with elegant settings 
and appointments. “Peg Woffington”’ 
will be only forasingle week. Chocolate 
bonbons distributed at Monday matinee. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Byilding. Boston, Mass, 





ARMENIAN GIRL, 15 years old, would like 
a place where she can do housework yy" 
evening to pay for her board, and go to school. 
Speaks English. Address Mrs. V, A. DIRAN, 18 
Oak Terrace, Dorchester, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.— Armenian 26 years old, 
speaking English somewhat, and French, Ger 
mah and Italian fluently, wants a place to do 
housework. Has had six years’ experience, and 
has «xcelient recommendations from his former 
employers, including the Russian legation in 
Switzerland. Address JOHN BALIAN, Box 112, 
Mt. Auburn, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK. — Young Armenian, 
speaking some Eng’ish, wants any work he can 
get. Address ASPAR GARABEDIAN, 309A 
Shawmut Ave., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 23, speaking 
English, with experience as a barber and as a 
shoemaker, would like a place to do housework. 
He is a graduate of a college in his own country. 
and anxious to earn money to continue his edu- 
cation next year. Address 8S. INGLIZIAN, 22 Lans- 
down St., Roxbury, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK —Armenian boy, well recom- 
mended, is willing to do housework without 
wages, in return for English lessens. Isa tailor, 
andcan help with the family sewing. Address 
MR. MUGURDITCHIAN, 12 Blackwell St., Dorches 
ter, Mass. 





ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con 
certs, fai s shopping, ete, can obtain comfort 
able, well-hrated rooms, near Symphony and 
Horticultural H«lls and New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, by day or week. ferences ex 
changed. Address Miss L. MITCHELL, 76 St. 
St-phen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay 





HOUSEWORK. Armenian student, 19 years 
old, able to speak English, would like to do 
housework in private family. Address Minas K. 
MomJ1ayn, 61 Montgomery, St., Boston. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 





The International Woman Suffrage Conference will be held in Berlin, probably 
June 20 and 21, and certainly thereabouts. Each one of the ten countries affiliated 
with the International Committee will be entitled to siz delegates and siz alternates. 

No excursion will be planned by the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, nor by the International Committee. Mrs. M. D. Frazar, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass., who is reported to have had fifteen years’ experience managing and 
conducting European parties, and has a long list of responsible references, would 
like to take charge of a party visiting the Suffrage Conference. She promises to give 
a six weeks’ trip, with visits to Berlin, Potsdam, Cologne, Brussels, Dresden, Paris, 
and London, for $275.00, all expenses paid except fees on the boat, which she announces 
should not exceed $5.00 for each person. She will undoubtediy answer all communi- 
cations promptly. 





The delegates appointed to represent the United States to the International Wo- 
man Suffrage Conference are Susan B. Anthony, Chairman International Committee, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Secretary International Committee, Lucretia L. Blankenburg, 
member International Committee, Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Richel Foster Avery. 
Another delegate is yet to be appointed, and all the alternates. Members of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association intending to go to Berlin, should 
report the fact to Carrie Chapman Catt, 205 West 57th St., New York City. 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS. 
NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA, 

Since my last report, another suffrage victory bas been won in Australia. In 
October, 1903, the women of Tasmania were enfranchised, the right being conferred 
on them by a Constitution Reform Bill. This is a further illustration of the benefits 
of national suffrage, Tasmania beirg the second State to enfranchise its women since 
they were given the larger suffrage. Victoria and Queensland are now the only States 
in which women have not got the State suffrage, but it is more than probable that this 
injustice will be remedied before the year becomes very old. The Federal Elections 
took place on the 16th of December. I have not yet received reports from the other 
States, but in Victoria the women voted in as large numbers as the men, about 52 per 
cent. altogether, not a large percentage, but explainable on the ground that the people 
have not yet grasped the true signiticaoce of Federation. They are still too much 
taken up with the State politics to bother about national politics. How did the women 
vote? That question is satisfactorily auswered by the testimony of the hostile press, 
that they showed more political discrimination than the men; they came to the 
booths knowing whom they were going to vote for, marked their ballots briskly, went 
away as briskly—they bad no time to waste in hanging about the booths. Insults? 
Not a whisper of one. 

There were four women candidates—two for the New South Wales Senate, Mrs. 
Martell and Mrs, Movre, one for the New South Wales House of Representatives, Miss 
Auderson, one for the Victoria Senate, myself. Needless to say we were all defeated, 
Mrs, Martell and Mrs. Moore unfortunately losing their deposits, through not securing 
a fifth of the votes of the lowest successful candidates. They got about 19,000 votes 
each. I secured 51.497 votes, more than half of the number given to the candidate 
heading the poll. My defeat is regarded even by my opponeots as atriumph. J] bad 
everything against me—the power of the press (one paper being so afraid of my 
injuring the chances of candidates on the ticket that it stooped to deliberate misrep- 
resentation of my speeches); | had the prejudice of centuries to fight; [ had a consider- 
able lack of friends. But in spite of all the difficulties, the polling proved that where- 
ever I spoke I got strong support, showing that the electors only needed to hear the 
arguments in favor of women entering Parliament to recognize the justice of them. 
Personally, I am delighted at the result of my campaign. My vote was a magnificent 
ove, and the coulest gave me an unequalled opportunity for doing a great deal of 
splendid educational work. ViIpA GOLDSTEIN. 





NOTES FROM DENMARK. 

Danisb women have for the first time in history voted at church elections. The 
Danish Established Church has 1.0 constitution as yet, but a new law on Parish Coun- 
cils gives men and women church suffrage on equal terms. The first elections took 
place in December, 1903, and in all parts of the metropolis and the country women 
have taken as much interest in these elections as men have, and many women have also 
been elected, though outnumbered by men. This church suffrage is the first step in 
the right direction, and we hope that, this first step taken—and taken successfully— 
the next step will soon follow. 

Anotber item of interest for us is the introduction by the Home Minister of a bill 
proposing to extend the municipal suffrage to all men taxpayers on equal terms, and 
to all women on the same terms as to men. ‘The bill has passed the third reading in the 
‘“‘folketing’’ (lower house), and is now before the “‘landsting’’ (upper house). In the 
‘‘folketing’’ it was strictly stipulated that all married women whose husbands have 
paid taxes shall have the same rights as their husbands. Husband and wife may, if 
elected, sit in the same municipal council. The opposition to this measure has been 
very limited; some of the speakers have expressed their approval of it rather coolly, 
but several members of both houses have warmly advocated it. The bill bas passed 
the first reading in the ‘‘landsting,’’ and is now in the committee stage. 

The Working Women’s Association, tbe Libera) Voters’ Association, and Danish 
W. S. C. have had well-attended meetings on this subject, and Feb. 15 the Copenhagen 
Reform Association will hold a meeting, at which I shall have the honor of openiog 
the proceedings. Many ladies have promised to speak at this meeting in support of 
a deman.i for a special law (bill) for woman suffrage on equal terms with men, whether 
the suffrage be extended to more male taxpayers or not, the equal suffrage of a!l tax- 
payers being a political problem, which it is feared that the ‘‘landsting’’ will not 
adopt, while woman suffrage is an unpolitical question. 

This meeting will be held on Feb. 15. I have fixed the meeting for the birthday 
of Miss Anthony, as I know that this day will be celebrated in different parts of the 
United States, and that President Roosevelt on that day will give a reception in the 
White House to Miss Anthony and the N. A. W.S. A. Please give my love to Miss 
Anthony and all her co-workers. 

Finally, let me mention that different political associations have elected women 
to sit on their executive committees. On accepting election, women have tried to 
make these associations feel that a political party must do something for the further- 
ance of the women’s movement if it is to expect any actual support from the women— 
not only make declarations; women have lost confidence in mere declarations. 

CHARLOTTE NORRIE J. HARBON, 
SWEDEN. 

Sweden has recently formed a National Federation of all the Unions standing for 
woman suffrage. There are in the national organization over three thousand mem- 
bers. The Special Committee of this National Union is composed of one member 
from every Union except that of Stockholm, which bas three members. These three 
are the managing board of the Central Committee. The President of the new National 
Union is Miss Anna Whitlock, the Secretary Mrs. Ann Margaret Holmgren, Brunke- 
bergstorg 14, Stockholm. 

A map of Sweden accompanies the report, and each city in the nation having a 
Suffrage Union is marked. The map gives evidence that the organization is repre- 
sentaitve of the whole country. 





GERMANY. 

The Woman Suffrage Society of Germany has followed an active campaign the 
past year, and has addressed appeals to all the political parties of the Empire request- 
ing that women shall have a place upon the campaign programs. It has requested all 
the best-known Professors of theology, Evangelical and Catholic, to add a discussion 
of woman’s rights in the debates upon Christian doctrines. Nearly all the Professors 
have announced themselves favorable to this suggestion. They have held scme largely 
attended meetings, in which the right of women to vote in churches has been uuder 
discussion. The subject has awakened a wide spread interest. Dr. Anita Augspurg, 
the only woman graduate in law in Germauy, has sp ken several times upon this 
theme. In January the society addressed a petition to the German Reichstag asking 
that women be given a place on the Bourse, and also a petition to make women elig- 


ible to higher positions in the postal service. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CamTrT. 
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